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MEMOIR OF 
THE REV. JAMES KIDD, D.D. &c. 

( With a Portrait.) 
Amonc the public characters which 
present themselves to the notice of the 
biographer, the pious divine qceupies 
the foremost rank. To him, the events; 
the incidents, and the revolations which 
the world calls magnificent and glori- 
ous, are only objects of inferior con- 
sideration. He views them as flacta- 
ating in their nature, limited in their 
extent, and transitory in their dura» 
tion. He therefore mounts above their 
influence, penetrates faturity, mixes 
with spiritaal agents, and holds com- 
munion with God. 

In his boundless excursions of 
thought, he ranges through the: em- 
pires of intellect and morals, explores 
the latent motive im its dark recess, 
traces its influence in ‘the production 
of overt action, and, connecting ef- 
fects with their proximate and distant 
causes, learns toe estimate the impor- 
tance of those consequences, which, 


in all their greatness, can only be per- 


ceived by the light that beams from 
revelation on the realities of eternity. 

Illuminated by the iaspired volume, 
he passes the bridge which it throws 
across the gulf of death ; and, leaving 
the mutations of time, éxpatiates' in 
the regions of immortality. From per- 
ceiving simple existence, he proceeds 
to inquire into its mode, and finds it 
connected with everlasting happiness 
or misery. In his development of 
moral principle, he discovers a path 
by which he ascends to the divine per- 
fections, and, combining earth and 
heaven together, he beholds man in an 
immediate connexion with the justice 
and mercy of God. 

Awed into reverence at the disco- 


' veries he has made, he learns also, 


from the inspired volume, how God is 
accessible to man; and itis the busi- 
ness of his life to direct sinners to’ the 
throne of merey, through the Saviour 
whom the scripture reveals. 


Traversing these ample and irite- 
85.—VOL. VIII. 


resting fields of knowledge, many it- 
dividuals have acquired much honour- 
abledistinetionin the Christian church; 
and, embalmed in the writings with 
which they have enriched the world, 
their names will descend to posterity 
withundiminished lustre, Many others 
are still pa¥suing the same glorious ca- 
reer, and in due time they will reap the 
harvest of all their toif. 

But among the divines of the pre- 
sent day, few have been more inde- 
fatigable in their résearches, or have 
prosecuted “their inquiriés with a 
greater degrée of spifit and acute- 
ness, than thé subject of this themoir, 
of whom wé now proceed to give some 
brief aecount. 

The Rev. Jawes Kipp was born 
near Loughbrickiahd fn the county of 
Down, Iteland,on the 6th day of Nov., 
1764. His parents were of humble situa- 
tion im life, yét highly respectable in 
théir station, Soon aftér Mr. Kidd’s 
birth, he had the misfortune to lose 
his father ;—and his mother, who was 
left with three sons, of whom he was 
thé yourigest, removed to her native 


place, Broughshahe, in the county of — 


Antrim. Here he reteived the first 
rudiments of his education, frot® the 
careful attention of his mother, and of 
an uncle who was considerably better 
informed than most country farmers 
at that period. 

From the first leaf of the Shorter Cha- 
techism, agreed upon by the assembly 
of divines at Westminster, and ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, he was taught 
the alphabet; and after spelling and 
reading each question in rotation, he 
committed the whole tomemory. Thus 
was he grounded, in the ¢ years 
of childhood, in the doctrines of that 
charch of which he was destined to 
beconte so distinguished a member. 
His memory, too, was cultivated by 
exercise, at a period when that faculty 
is rarely called into action; and to 
this cireumstance may be mainly attri- 
bated those wonderfully retentive 
powers which supply at will, to his 
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capacious mind, the rich stores of 
ancient and modern literature. 

Having now mastered his theologi- 
cal horn-book, his mother provided 
him with a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, and carefully superintended his 
perusal of that sacred volume. Com- 
mencing with the Gospel of St. John, 
the pious matron caused him daily to 
commit to memory the passage he had 
just read; buat what he experienced 
most useful in after-life, from her in- 
structions was, the particular manner 
in which she pointed out Jesus Christ, 
in every place where his name was 
mentioned, — uniformly inquiring of 
her pupil, “ Who Christ was? What 
he did? What he said ?”—shewing 
how mysterious he was as God and 
man, and how graciously and power- 
fully he exhibited himself, in all his 

arables and miracles. This was real 
instruction; and it laid a foundation 
on which her pupil has since raised an 
immortal superstructure. 

Under such instructions, his mind 
caught a flame of love for the New 
Testament. . He reposed with it un- 
der his pillow at night.—It was 
his Jast care when going to sleep, 
and his first when he awoke. He 
could now repeat many chapters and 

salms. His mind expanded in the 

owledge of the scriptures, and his 
memory became retentive of their 
truths. As he began to feel the force 
of the pulpit ministrations in the Pres- 
byterian place of worship, of which 
his mother was a member, the good 
woman regularly required his repeti- 
tion of the passages of scripture from 
which the clergyman preached, the 
various collateral texts that were re- 
ferred to, and the heads of every ser- 
mon that he heard. 

When about eight years of age, he 
went to the meeting-house of Brough- 
shane, on acommunion-sabbath. The 
assembly being more crowded than 
usual, he did not find admission into 
a pew; but as the sacramental seats 
were to remain unoccupied until the 
commencement of the communion 
service, he was permitted to sit on 
one of the benches, in full view of the 
minister, the Rev. Charles Brown. 

Agreeably to the ancient usage of 
the Scottish Kirk, it was, at that time, 
customary for Presbyterian ‘clergy- 
men to be habited in blue, when. dis- 
pensing the Lord’s Supper. The ap- 


dress, the white covering of the sacra- 
mental table, the.view. of the holy 
elements, the solemnity of the subject, 
and the devotion of the people, made 
an indelible impression on his young 
mind; and he has been frequently 
heard to declare, that, on that day, and 
in that place, he formed the resolution 
of using every endeavour to become 
qualified for being a preacher of the 
gospel of Christ. - But, to defeat this 
intention, many difficulties presented 
themselves. The first, and most seri- 
ous, was pecuniary disability. Mrs. 
Kidd, having his two brothers to pro- 
vide for, was not in circumstances to 
afford her aspiring boy what he so 
ardently desired. 

Straggling with these obstacles, he 
borrowed a copy of Wittenhall’s Latin 
grammar, and began repeating lessons 
to a young man named James Ritchie, 
a pupil of Mr.: Linton, the ablest 
teacher in the county. Ritchie, who 
was accounted the best Latin scholar 
then attending the school, became ex- 
ceedingly attached to the young tyro, 
and assiduously laboured to promote 
his. improvement. It was now that 
the embryo Professor of languages set 
to work in earnest. The intensity of 
his application so absorbed every 
thought, that his mind was both night 
and day upon the stretch: He never 
arose from his humble pallet, but his 
task was uppermost in his thoughts. 
He awoke frequently in the silence of 
night, and lighting what in the country 
is called a split, looked at the passage 
in which he found himself deficient ; 
and, having mastered the difficulty, 
consigned himself again to the arms 
of sleep. At the tender age of nine, 
he accustomed himself to rise by the 
first glimpse of dawn, and since that 
time, to the present day, he has con- 
tinued to inculcate and practise early 
rising. 

In this manner he had continued to 
pursue his Latin studies through the 
grammar, vocabulary, Corderius, and 
Justin, when death deprived him of 
Ritchie,—bis friend and benefactor. 
New difficulties now presented them- 
selves. Many lamented Ritchie, sad- 
denly cut off from the fairest worldly 
prospects, and many sympathized with 
his young protegee. The one was 
lamented for his removal from life; 
the other for the loss of his affectionate 
teacher. 

So much, however, had the industry 


pearance of the minister in this singular 
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and perseverance of our young scho- 
lar attracted general notice, that 
Mr. Allan, a neighbouring farmer, 
offered to place him for six months at 
the school which his deceased friend 
Ritchie had attended. A son and a 
nephew of the Rev. Mr. Brown, already 
mentioned, were here his fellow-stu- 
dents; and though they were consider- 
ably farther advanced in their studies, 
he was soon enabled, by the assistance 
they voluntarily gave, to join readily 
in the exercises of the class. 

Feeling daily the importance of 
knowledge, and stimulated by the 
approbation of his teacher, and the 
good-will of his school-fellows, he 
began now to entertain hopes of his 
original design. He was still farther 
induced to look forward to the object 
of all his wishes, from the circumstance 
of Mr. Bankhead, a neighhouring cler- 
gyman, who had been lately ordained, 
having surmounted many difficulties, 
in prosecuting the various branches of 
a liberal education; and hope glad- 
dened his breast, when reflecting that 
it might be possible for him to accom- 
plish a similar achievement. He now 
began to rival ‘hose who had formerly 
assisted him. It gave him no uneasi- 
ness that they were better dressed 
than he, but his young heart was like 
to break if they excelled him in pre- 
paring his daily tasks. 

While thus making rapid progress 
in the study of Latin, writing and 
arithmetic were not neglected; and 
when he left school, scarcely ten years 
of age, he was so well grounded in 
these departments, that, with the 
assistance of such class-books as he 
could procure in loan, he was able to 
commence his own instructor. 

Having for several years assidu- 
ously struggled “to climb the steep 
where Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar,” many speculations of castle- 
building engrossed his attention ; but 
these were uniformly subservient to 
the one great aim he had in view. As 
a step towards its accomplishment, 
he formed the intention of becoming 
a teacher of youth; and though his 
age was yet tender, and his knowledge 
of the world extremely limited, no 
other employment suggested itself, 
that appeared so likely to correspond 
with his intentions. He accordingly 
opened a school at Elginy, an adjacent 
farm-town, where his success exceeded 
his best expectations. 


The stady of English grammar was, 
at that period, little attended to in 
country schools, and this our young 
teacher soon discovered to be a great 
desideratum. His knowledge of the 
Latin grammar had given him at best 
but an imperfect view of the subject ; 
and though he understood it in theory, 
he found great difficulty in reducing 
his knowledge to practice. Having 
communicated. his embarrassment to 
the Rev. Henry MeNiel, of the Came- 
ronian persuasion, that gentleman 
kindly undertook his tuition, at such 
hours as he was unoccupied in school, 
and accompanied his instructions with 
many salutary advices and whole- 
some warnings for his conduct in after 
life. By extreme parsimony havin 
succeeded in accumulating a sm 
sum of money from the proceeds of 
his school, he repaired to Belfast, for 
the purpose of studying under Mr. 
Mason, the most popular teacher of 
English in the North of Ireland. 

Having acquired a competent know- 
ledge of teaching, and obtained from 
Mr. M. the most flattering testimonials 
of abilities, he repaired to Kildownie, 
where a school-house was erected for 
him on the great road between Balley- 
money and Ballymena, about 20 miles 
from Belfast. Here he laboured for 
about four years, with the most per- 
severing activity. During this period 
an intimacy was established between 
Mr. Kidd and the family of Mr. Robert 
Boyd, a respectable farmer at Carnlea, 
near Ballymena, which ended in his 
marriage with Miss Jane Boyd, Mr. 
Boyd’s second daughter. 

Britain having now acknowledged 
the independence of her late colonies 
in America, Mr. Kidd formed the 
resolution of emigrating to that inte- 
resting country, in the hope of being 
able to push his fortune. Having 
accumulated some little capital by 
persevering industry, he accordingly 
embarked for Philadelphia, with Mrs. 
Kidd, in April, 1784, on board the 
“* Irish Volunteer,” from Larne, in the 
north of Ireland. He carried with 
him not a single letter of introduction, 
and on his arrival, after a passage of 
nine weeks, he had no friend to bid 
him welcome. Having been recom- 
mended to lodgings by Capt. Baird, of 
the Volunteer, his first inquiry was 
concerning the probability of succeed- 
ing as a teacher of youth; and being 
recommended to bis countryman, Mr. 
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James Little, a schoolmaster in the 
neighbourhood, he waited on that 
geatioman, and communicated to him 

is situation and intentions. There 
was something previdential in this 
meeting; Mr. Little, who was consi- 
derably advanced in life, was a man 
of genuine piety, and of consummate 
pinsence and knowledge of the world. 

is sympathy for a stranger, his com- 
for youthful inexperience, and 

is partiality for a fellow-countryman, 
conspired to excite his benevolence 
and 

On Mr. Little’s recommendation, 
Mr. Kidd undertook the tuition of a 
family near Egg Harbour, New Jersey, 
where he removed with Mrs. Kidd; 
but hearing, soon after, of a preferable 
situation in Maryland, he became pre- 
ceptor in the family of Nathaniel Ew- 
ing, Esq. brother of the provost of 
the College of Pennsylvania. 

This migratory life but ill agreed 
with his early resolution of becoming 
qualified for a preacher of Christ’s 
gospel, and he hailed with pleasure 
an invitation from his friend Little to 
settle in Philadelphia, and take part 
with him in the labour of conducting 
his school. A mutual intimacy was 
soon established between Mr. Little 
and his assistant ;—esteem was suc- 
ceeded by regard ;—regard by confi- 
dence; and confidence by friendship, 
which continued through life; not 
merely without diminution, but with 

rpetual accessions of affection. 

eath has, some years since, broken 
the link that connected them in this 
world, but the survivor has the remem- 
brance of the past to console. him, and 
the expectation of that future life, in 
which be hopes to rejoin him, and 
which, by this very hope, presents a 
new motive to his own virtues. 

By his friend’s persuasion, Mr. Kidd 
was some time afterwards induced to 
open a4 classical academy. In this 
undertaking, he was particularly suc- 
cessful; and several individuals, who 
have since acted conspicuous parts 
on the theatre of public life, received 
the rudiments of their education under 
his charge. Amongst these was the 
celebrated Commodore Decatur, be- 
tween whom and his respected teacher 
a correspondence continued until the 
death of the former, in a fatal duel. 

. A vacancy for an usher having 
occurred inthe college of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. Kidd became a candidate, 


and was elected to the situation. 
Having continued to act in this capa- 
city for some length of time, he was 
enrolled a student in the university, 
where he went regularly through the 
course of the classics, natural and 
moral philosophy, with civil history 
and mathematics. During his aca- 
demical career, he became acquainted 
with Mr, Young, an eminent printer, 
and was, by this gentleman, employed 
in the capacity of corrector for the 
press. In this situation, to the duties 
of which he devoted every moment of 


leisure he could spare from his other. 


avocations, he had access to Legoneer’s 
Printer’s Grammar, and in this work he 
first saw the Hebrew alphabet. Ina 
very short time he became perfectly 
master of the letters and points, and 
placed himself under the tuition of a 
Portuguese.Jew, by whose instruc- 
tions, and his own intense application, 
he became familiar with the book of Ge- 
nesis in the course of a few months. 

The exorbitant charges of his Jewish 
teacher, and the expenses consequent 
on a rising family, reduced Mr. Kidd’s 
finances, at this period, to a very low 
ebb. With extreme parsimony, he 
had accumulated as many dollars as 
would purchase a suit of clothes, of 
which he stood very much in want ;— 
but he had likewise, for some time, 
cast his eyes wistfully upon a Hebrew 
bible, in the shop of a Dutch book- 
seller, to obtain which, was to him an 
object of extreme solicitude. 

He had repeatedly called, on pur- 
pose to see the much-wished-for trea- 
sure; and oftentimes, in passing, he 
looked at it through the window. 
While going in — of the new suit, 
he went near the book-shop. The 
bible caught his eye,—and that glance 
was sufficient. The cash was in hand, 
and his heart greedy for the long- 
coveted object. The Dutchman was 
loud in his encomiums on the excel- 
lence of the type and the edition. It 
was enough.— Our young Hebraist 
threw down the money destined for 
another purpose, and carrying off his 
prize in triumph, began again, with 


| humility and resignation, to accumu- 


late, by private teaching and correct- 
ing the press, the sum requisite to 
replace, by new ones, his threadbare 
garments. 

He now occasionally attended a 
Jewish synagogue, every Friday even- 
ing, where he learned to read Hebrew 
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fluently ; and became intimately ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of the 
language, and the Jewish ceremonials. 
Oriental languages became his favou- 
rite study, and two designs occupied 
all his thoughts—namely, travelling in 
the East,—or studyingdivinity in Scot- 
land, under the famous John Brown, of 
Haddington, the Burgar Professor of 
Theology. He was induced to aban- 
don the former project, by his intimate 
friend, the celebrated Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, of Philadelphia. ‘* Methinks,” 
said the Dr., when conversing on this 
subject; ‘* Methinks I see you, after 
you have made the tour of Asia, re- 
turned to America, and lecturing to 
empty benches. Study men and things!” 
This was certainly, in Mr. Kidd’s cir- 
cumstances, a shrewd and seasonable 
reproof; but neither raillery nor re- 
monstrance could induce him to give 
up his long-cherished wish for the 
ministry of Christ. 

At length, with Dr. Rush’s sanction, 
though scarcely with his approbation, 
Mr. Kidd embarked for Scotland, car- 
rying with him letters of introduction 
to many of the most celebrated literary 
characters in Edinburgh, with whom 
Dr. R. had been acquainted, when 
a student of medicine in that city. 
By the advice of these gentlemen, he, 
a second time, commenced a course of 


Professor of Humanity ; Mr. Dalziel, 
Professor of Greek ; and Mr. Dugald 
Stewart, Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy. By Professor Hill, with whom 
he was an especial favourite, he was 
introduced to Dr. Erskine, of Carnock, 
to whose good offices he was subse- 
greets deeply indebted. After stu- 

ying chemistry under Dr. Black, and 
anatomy under Dr. Monro, he was 
enrolled a sudent of divinity of the 
established church of Seotland,—Pro- 
fessor Brown, of Haddington, having 
died during Mr. K.’s voyage from 
America. 

While attending the various duties 
at college, Mr. Kidd opened classes 
under the immediate patronage of the 
celebrated Rabbi Robertson, as a 
teacher of Oriental literature. His 
Success in this undertaking was so 
eminent, that when the professorship 
of Oriental languages in the Maris- 
chal college and University of Aber- 
deen, beeame vacant by the death of 
Dr. Donaldson; Drs. Hill and Erskine, 


many other distinguished individuals, 


‘recommended Mr. Kidd to the patron, 


Sir Alexander Ramsay, of Balmain, 
bart., as a gentleman amply qualified 
to fill the chair. After mach personal 
intercourse with Mr. Kidd, Sir Alex- 
ander not only readily acceded to the 
recommendation, but proffered his 
thanks to those who had been instru- 
mental in bringing under his notice 
this poor but deserving stranger. 

All thoughts of returning to Ame- 
rica being now necessarily abandoned, 
Mr. Kidd wrote for his wife and 
family, and proceeded to Aberdeen in 
October, 1793. At the commence- 
ment of the college-session, he began 
the duties of his office, and he has 
since conducted this department with 
distinguished honour to himself and 
advantage to the numerous ministers 
of the gospel of Christ, who have 
studied the original of the sacred 
scriptures under his care. By his 
instrumentality, the knowledge and 
study of Hebrew have been revived in 
the north of Scotland, where this lan- 
guage had been comparatively dor- 
mant for a great lapse of years. 

Although he had stadied divinity 
for two successive sessions in the 
university of Edinburgh, he was so 
anxious to perfect himself for the 
daties of the ministry, that he attended 
four successive courses at the Theolo- 
gical Halls cf King’s and Marischal 
colleges,—in the former, under Dr. 
Gerard; and in the latter, under Dr. 
on 

t the end of this period, he 
sented himself before the ve Sor. 
the Presbytery of Aberdeen ; and being 
found amply qualified for a preacher 
of the gospel, he was, by them, licensed 
accordingly. 

He was, shortly afterwards, appoint- 
ed evening lecturer in the Trinity 
Chapel, which had been lately ereeted; 
and in this sitwation he continved for 
five years. 

Tn the beginning of the present cen- 
tary, the Gileomston Chapel of Ease, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen, becoming vaeant, Profes- 
sor Kidd presented himself as a can- 
didate; and the patronage being vested 
in those who had subscribed one guinea 
‘to the fands of the chapel, he was 
elected minister by a large majority. 
He has now preached in this chapel 
‘for 25 years, to perhaps the most 


Mr. Anderson of St. Germain’s, and 


| numerous congregation in Scotland. 
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In October, 1818, the College of 
New Jersey confetred on Professor 
Kidd the unsolicited degree of Doctor 
in Divinity. To this honour, his supe- 
rior talents gave him an unquestion- 
able claim. Independently of his 
preaching abilities, the vigour of his 
expansive mind is conspicuous ino his 
publications. In these, its energies 
were perceived in the United States, 
so that the title he has received, may 
be considered as an acknowledgment 
of merit, by the college whence it 
emanated,—and a memorial of their 
genuine affection and high esteem. 

To idleness, in any of its branches, 
Dr. Kidd is an entire stranger. He 
knows the value of time, and evinces 
the sincerity of his conviction, by an 
unremitting activity in doing good to 
the bodies, as well as the souls, of 
those committed to his care. 

Deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of the doctrines he inculcates, 
and the responsibility attached to his 
character as a minister of the ever- 
lasting gospel, he labours in the dis- 
charge of his duty with an assiduity 
that has seldom been equalled. The 
dying and the afflicted, the widow 
and the orphan, are the objects of his 
daily care: and while he strenuously 
exerts himself for the relief of their 
temporal wants, he pours the consola- 
tions of religion into their wounded 
spirits, and teaches them to lay their 
burdens upon Him who alone can 
administer comfort to the dying, and 
balm to the afflicted; and who is the 
husband of the widow, and the orphan’s 
Stay. 

With a view to check the licentious- 
ness in which many formerly indulged 
on the evening of the Sabbath, he has, 
since his induction, besides the morn- 
ing and afternoon services, regularly 
conducted an evening lecture, the col- 
lections at which, amounting to a very 
large sum, have been exclusively ap- 
propriated to the support of the paro- 
chial poor. The population’ in the 
district of the parish of Old Machar, 
of which he has the pastoral charge, 
exceeds ten thousand; and the fune- 
rals, marriages, and baptisms, at which 
he presides, are consequently very nu- 
merous. The young men and women 
of his congregation, before their ad- 
mission for the first time to the Lord’s 
table, are, in separate weekly classes, 
during three months previous to the 
celebration of the ordinance, instructed 


by him in the fandamental principles 
of our holy faith, and are admitted or 
rejected according to the extent of 
their knowledge of divine subjects, 
During the Theological Session, he 
also teaches Hebrew daily in the Uni- 
versity. He has likewise, for a series 
of years, conducted a private class, 
the members of which he instructs in 
the principles of moral philosophy. 
In this department, we believe he was 
the first teacher in the kingdom, who 
adopted as a text-book the “ Lectures 
on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind,” of the late Dr. Thomas Brown, 
of Edinburgh. 

But, numerous, diversified, and ar- 
duous, as the preceding labours ap- 


pear, they were insufficient to engross 


the whole of Dr. Kidd’s time, or to 
furnish full employment for the vi- 
gour of his mental energies. The 
principles of Economical Science, at 
present, occupy a considerable por- 
tion of his attention; and, that he 
acquits himself in this department in 
a manner creditable to himself, bene- 
ficial to his auditors, and satisfactory 
to the public, we gather from the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, which we copy 
from the Aberdeen Journal of Novem- 
ber 9th, 1825 :— 

“* When we contemplate the nume- 
rous institutions established in almost 
every part of the country, for the 
laudable purpose of directing the at- 
tention of the people in general to 
those arts and sciences which are 
calculated to ameliorate the condition 
of man, whether considered as an in- 
dividual, a member of society, or a 
moral agent; we fondly anticipate the 
approach of a time, when the British 
community will be as superior to their 
neighbours in intellectual improve- 
ment, as they have long been in moral 
rectitude, constitutional liberty, and 
military prowess. The vast mass of 
intellect, possessed by the middle and 
lower ranks of society, which had so 
long slumbered in comparative inac- 
tivity, and been debarred, by the want 
of opportunities, from the sources of 
knowledge, has, at length, by the ex- 
ertions of some spirited individuals, 
been roused from its lethargy, and in- 
vited to elevate itself, from the pur- 
suit of all that is low and grovelling, 
to the investigation of subjects wor- 
thy the dignity of our nature. 

“ Among these, we think ourselves 
justified, both by the importance of 
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the subject, and the beneficial conse- 
quences resulting from a judicious 
development of its principles, to as- 
sign a conspicuous place to the sci- 
ence of Political Economy ; and, un- 
der this impression, we hail, with par- 
ticular pleasure, the second appear- 
ance of Dr. Kidd as the advocate of 
its merits, and the expounder of its 
intricacies. 

“On the evening of Monday last, 
the Doctor delivered his introdactory 
lecture, in the presence of a crowded 
and respectable audience, who seemed 
highly gratified by the eloquence he 
displayed in tracing the progress, en 
forcing the utility, and defining the 
objects of Economical Science. The 
lecture was eminently calculated to 
confer lustre on the literary charac- 
ter of the learned Professor. Ori- 
ginality of design, and ability of exe- 
cation, were its distinguishing fea- 
tures ; while energy of conception was 
clothed in perspicuous language, and 
logical precision combined with accu- 
racy of detail. We sincerely wish 
that the Doctor’s meritorious exer- 
tions may be crowned with complete 
success; and that the indefatigable 
labour he must have bestowed on the 
preparation of such a mass of useful 
information, amidst the avocations of 
so many other important duties, may 
be repaid by the attendance of a nu- 
merous and respectable class. Po- 
litical Economy is a science indis- 
pensably connected with the best in- 
terests, not only of the whole nation, 
but also of every individual member 
of it—a science from which the most 
important advantages are to be de- 
rived, and of which a competent know- 
ledge may be acquired at the expense of 
a little attention and perseverance.” 

But none of these engagements are 
ever suffered to infringe upon his pul- 
pit labours. In discharging the duties 
of this office he is indefatigable. Here 
he is quite at home; and the zeal of 
the pastor more than rivals the splen- 
did abilities of the man. 

As a minister, Dr. Kidd’s language 
is bold, piercing, and energetic. His 
manner is warm, fervent, and com- 
manding. United together, his preach- 
lng assumes the character of a mighty 
torrent, rushing onward with a force 
that is irresistible; warning opposition 
of its danger, and overwhelming, with 
its impetuostiy, whatever would ap- 
pear to withstand its progress. 


Armed with vehement volubility, 
and fortified with argument, bis ex- 
pressions compel his hearers to shrink 
involuntarily before him; and even 


where his reasonings fail to produce © 


conviction, they find, in their minds, 


doubt strangled in its birth. In their | 


estimation, he sits on the pedestal of 
truth, and is the common centre round 
which they all revolve. Among them 
his influence is almost unbounded, 
and scarcely any of their movements 
can escape the penetration of his eye. 

His doctrines are highly Calvinistic, 
and nearly all his discourses are im- 
pregnated with the peculiarities of his 
creed, In support of what he ad- 
vances, his appeals to scripture are 
frequent and various, and he embraces 
every opportunity of giving glory to 
God, and of exalting the Saviour of 
fallen man. The spirit of his sermons 
being imbibed by his hearers, no heresy 
can grow up within the atmosphere of 
his church. Discussion trembles to 
generate the seeds; and, if they were 
deposited, the soil would be found un- 
congenial to their growth. 

To palliate error, to diminish the 
megnitude of offence, to remain silent 
in cases that require reprehension, and 
to call that an infirmity which merits 
a severer name, are lessons which 
Dr. Kidd has yet to learn. In the 
temporizing schouls of modern days 
he has never yet been a pupil ; and no 
one, who attends his ministry, expects 
to hear title complimented, wealth 
flattered, or vice spared. 

But although in these respects the 
raiment of Dr. Kidd is of camel’s hair, 
and a leathern girdle is about his 
loins, his chapel is invariably crowded 
with attentive hearers, and the number 
of his communicants is scarcely ex- 
ceeded in any place of worship through- 
out the united kingdom. This is a 
tribute of respect which the unsophis- 
ticated understandings of men pay to 
profound erudition, splendid talents, 
and plain dealing, supported with a— 
‘‘Thus saith the Lord.” 

Such, with Dr. Kidd, has been the 
march of industry, and the career of 
intellect, from comparative obscurity 
in Ireland, to that refulgence of talent 
which has seated him in the Profes- 
sor’s chair at Aberdeen, and encircled 
his brow with a garland of amaranth. 
The summary thus given of his theo- 
logical character and general reputa- 
tion, we have gleaned from various 
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sources, without either soliciting his 
assistance, or even making him ac- 
quainted with our design. Had deli- 
cacy permitted us to make the appli- 
cation, we doubt not that he could 
have supplied some deficiencies, and 
furnished many interesting incidents. 
But, satisfied with the general cor- 
rectness of what we have stated, we 
must rest content with having given 
the faithful outline of a character that 
is not to be drawn in miniature. 


On Dr. Kidd’s publications, our | p 


limits will not permit us to make so 
many observations as they justly merit. 
His profound work on the Trinity, 
exhibits a conspicuous monument of 
the vast capabilities of the human 
mind ; and his Treatise on the Eternal 
Sonship of Christ, is a volume of 
sterling and imperishable worth. Be- 
tween the language of his printed ser- 
mons and his pulpit discourses, there 
is a great affinity. The vigour of 
thought, and expansiveness of mind, 
that characterize the latter, are de- 
cidedly applicable to all his works. 
Intellect beams in every paragraph, 
and all his sentences contain a pro- 
portionate degree of argumentative 
energy. 


WEST INDIAN SLAVERY. 


Tue climate is so intolerably warm, 
and the soil so rich, a free negro may 
be tempted to abstain from work, by 


a@ savage independence, founded on |} th 


his voluntary self-privations. He is 
content with a shed hastily constructed 
of those materials which cost nothing. 
His sar of yams, and drink from 
the fountain, suffice to his support; 
bis. clothing a white apron, his bed- 
ding the leaves of trees. This man 
will live a torpid animal life; and, 
being habituated toindolence, willsup- 
ply any other wants by theft, and de- 

d himself from detection by lies. 
This is nature, and not confined to 
negroes. 

The wretchedness of the Irish pea- 
sant is caused by the farmer finding it 
necessary to keep him in the bondage 
of misery. He is allowed no means of 
independence, because he can subsist 
on potatoes and water,—he is bound 
hy agreement to work for small wages, 
in liquidation of the rent of his cabin 
and potato ground. 

The remedy is the same for the 
negro and the Irish peasant. Behold 


them edueated under the influence of 
true religion. The mind is dignified ; 
they are raised in the scale of huma- 
nity. They want wholesome dwellings, 
good furniture, clothes, and food, 
books and education for their children. 
To attain this, they willingly work for 
fair wages. They become industrious, 
and the lies and bad faith which dis- 
couraged the proprietor from doing 
good to them, are replaced by respect- 
able conduct, deserving every pros- 


erity. 

The preaching-houses, chapels, 
prayer-meetings, and schools, are the 
nurseries for producing good free 
negroes, when the day of their eman- 
cipation arrives. This straight-for- 
ward course is the path of safety. If 
the negroes are free, without educa- 
tion and religion, the islands may be 
lost to the civilized world; and if the 

are not made free in duc time, 
or educated, the garrisons must be 
increased in proportion to the strength 
of discontent; and during a futare 
war, a descent of an enemy on the 
islands, may destroy the property on 
the estates, by the explosion of well- 
prepared negro disaffection. All this 
may be avoided by education, religion, 
consequent civilization, and the enjoy- 
ment of the comforts of life, both ex- 
ternal-and intellectual. 

But, unhappily, those who feel 
an interest in giving perpetuity to 
slavery, withhold from the negroes 
at moral and intellectual culture, 
which, they contend, is necessary to 

ualify them for the enjoyment of 
reedom, and then assign their degra- 
dation of character as a reason why 
they must remain enslaved. 

Their years of servitude cannot, 
however, in all probability, continue 
much longer. The independence of 
Hayti, now fairly acknowledged by 
France, presents among the islands a 
spectacle ef portentous aspect, in the 
vicinity of which slaves will not long 
be able to breathe. In South America, 
and also in Mexico, the revolutions 
which have lately taken place, give 
strong intimations that the dominion 
of slavery is drawing to a close. It 
is scarcely possible to conceal from 
the negroes ali knowledge of these 
interesting facts; and every -ray of 
light which they receive will prepare 
them for a grand convulsion, in whick 
the altar of freedom will be erected on 
the extermination of their oppressors. 
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General Description of Fernandi Po. 


A GENEARAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ISLAND OF FERNANDI PO, IN THE 
BIGHT OF BIAFRA, ON THE COAST OF 
AFRICA. BY CAPTAIN B. M. KELLY, 
OF H. M. SLOOP PHEASANT. JAN. AND 
FEB. 1821. 


Tue island of Fernandi Po is the 
largest and finest of the three islands 
in the Bight of Biafra. It was dis- 
covered (together with the whole of 
this part of Africa) by the Portuguese, 
in the reign of Alphonso the Fifth, some- 
time about the year 1480, and was 
then named, from its beautiful appear- 
ance, Ilha de Formosa, (or Fair Island.) 
On some part of its eastern side the 
Portuguese built a fort, which was 
afterwards abandoned ; and about the 
beginning of the last century it was 
given up to the Spaniards in exchange 
for the island of Trinidad, situated 
about 500 miles east of the coast of 
Brazil, in a parallel with the bay of 
Espirito Santo. 

Some time about the year 1765, the 
Spaniards, who had changed its name 
from Ilha de Formosa to Fernandi Po, 
attempted to settle it, but afterwards 
relinquished the design, (as it is said,) 
from the opposition offered by the 
natives, who are described as a most 
ferocious race of people ;—but, if true, 
a lapse-of years has softened their 
ferocity into a state of timidity. 

Since that period, little or no com- 
munication has taken place between 
ships navigating those seas and the 
inhabitants of this island. About 30 
years since, an American brig called 
the Mary, Capt. Anderson, sailed from 
Philadelphia for the river Bonni, to 
trade for palm oil, and on her home- 
ward voyage was wrecked on some 
part of this island. The brig was navi- 
gated by the captain and twelve sea- 
men, of whom five of the latter only 
were saved, and out of those five one 
only is now alive, the others having 
died many years since: the present 
survivor is a French mulatto, as well 
as I could understand him, from Mar- 
tinique, and calls himself Tom Dixon. 
He describes himself as being a very 
little boy when he left Philadelphia, 
and says his mother was then living 
there; he appears at present to be 
about 36 or 37 years of age. From 
this man I collected some information 
respecting the interior of the island, 
and the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants, and expected to have 

85.—VOL. VIII. 


been furnished with much more, as he 
promised to accompany me on board 
the following day; but in that I was 
disappointed, as he never again ap- 
peared, and I suspect was prevented 
from coming to us, under an impres- 
sion that he would receive more than 
a proportionate share of the few things 
we had to give in exchange for their 
stock and yams, such as kniyes, bits 
of iron, &c. I offered to take him off 
the island, if he was disposed to quit 
it; but he declined, saying he had two 
wives and a family, which he should 
reluctantly leave behind. In short, from 
being very young when first landed, 
and from the length of time he had 
resided here, he differed very little 
from the natives, except in colour. 
His French was so mixed up with the 
language of the country, that it was 
sometimes difficult to understand it, 
and the little English he ever knew is 
now reduced to a few words. 

As a proof of what very little exte- 
rior communication these people have 
had, I was told by this man, the Phea- 
sant was the only ship he had seen in 
the Bay, ever since he first landed on 
the island. 

Having thus stated from what source 
I derived some of my information, and 
the little intercourse formerly held by 
Europeans with the inhabitants of this 
island, I shall now proceed to give an 
account of its present appearance, the 
manners and customs of its modern 
inhabitants, and all such information 
as I was enabled to collect during the 
time the Pheasant was lying at anchor 
in George’s Bay. 

The island of Fernandi Po is about 
31 miles long from north to south; its 
form is nearly that of a human foot as 
high as the ancle; George’s Bay being 
the instep, its breadth therefore mast 
vary considerably. The north-west side 
has the appearance of a most extensive 
bay, formed by the north-west and 
north extreme points, bearing from 
each other N. 32° E., and S. 32° W., 
(true) distant 23 miles. The principal 
features in this view, (which I believe 
is the finest that can be taken of it,) are 
two high mountains, one extending 
right across the west end, and termi- 
nating in the sea by two gently sloping 
points. On the west side it seems to 
rise from the sea with a very steep 
ascent, and falls on the other as sud- 
denly for nearly a third, and then 
finishes in George’s Bay with a more 
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gentle declivity. The other, which is 
considerably the highest, appears to 
rise from the east end of the island, 
but I have particularly to regret that 
time would not admit of my visiting 
that part of it, as I was under the 
necessity of returning hastily to Cape 
Coast roads, to meet Sir George Col- 
lier, who was expected from England. 
This mountain, in consequence of the 
north point running from it far into 
the sea, shews itself more in the centre 
of the island than the other; it termi- 
nates in a high peak, the top of which, 
I have no doubt, is a crater, as vol- 
canic matter is to be seen in all parts 
of the island, and the sand on the sea- 
beach is perfectly black, and evidently 
of the same description. These two 
mountains are connected together by 
a chain of hills of no very considerable 
height. 

From the north point round to the 
western mountain, the land, from the 
sea, rises upon a very gently inclined 
plane nearly to the semmit of the con- 
necting hills, the greater part of which 
is covered with wood of a most luxu- 
riant growth, evidently bespeaking the 
richness of the soil in which it has 
root. The rest of the hills, and one- 
third of the whole height of the moun- 
tains, nearly on a level with them, are 
the parts occupied by the inhabitants 
of the island, and appear to be ina 
general state of cultivation. The yam, 
which seems to constitute their prin- 
cipal food, is grown in great quan- 
tities, and of a finer flavour than any 
I ever tasted elsewhere. I was sur- 

rised to find that the plantain, which 
in all other tropical countries forms a 
principal article of human subsistence, 
was perfectly unknown in this island, 
that 1s to say, was no where offered 
for sale, nor was a tree seen. We 
were also disappointed in a supply of 
fruit of any kind; no trees were visible 
near the sea, nor did the inhabitants 
bring any to barter. Sheep, goats, 
and fowls were in great abundance, 
and were given in exchange for iron 
of any sort, or cutlery. A piece of 
iron hoop, five or six inches long, was 
the price of two or three fowls; and a 
common knife, of the value of three 
pence, taken for a sheep or goat, ora 
dozen fowls. The only domestic ani- 
mals I saw were dogs, something of the 
breed between a terrier and fox, which 
are kept in great numbers for the pur- 
pose of hunting the wild goats. 


Animais in a savage state, I believe, 
are not numerous in the island; bat 
of this I judge only from its being the 
custom for the person who kills one, 
to suspend the jawbone or skull about 
his person, as a proof of his prowess, 
and of which I saw none larger than the 
small hyena. Monkeys are numerous ; 
snakes appear to be very plentiful, 
as their vertebra are worn about their 
loins, neck, and wrist, as ornaments, 
and scarcely any person is seen with- 
out them. One was killed by our 
wooding party, entwined round the 
trunk of a tree, laying its eggs, six 
feet long and 5 inches in circumfe- 
rence. Of birds, I saw only the crane, 
common sea-gull, hawks, parrots, a 
large black bird something resembling 
a crow, and a species of grey thrush. 
However, this description must be 
considered as being very limited, as 
scarcely any one was enabled to get 
beyond the beach, from the thickness 
of the wood, and the disinclination of 
the natives to shew us their paths, 
under, as I suppose, an apprehension 
that we might find out the way to their 
towns, of which they appeared very 
jealous, or much afraid. 

In giving a description of the inha- 
bitants, I must observe, that they 
appear a decidedly different race of 
people, in every particular, from those 
inhabiting the neighbouring continent 
and islands. In their stature, they 
are, generally speaking, of the middle 
size, some taller, but none diminutive ; 
their limbs are well formed, appear 
muscular, and are very active. De- 
formity was no where seen among 
them, nor any of those loathsome dis- 
gusting diseases, to which black people 
are subject on all other parts of the 
coast, viz. elephantiasis, hydrocele, 
scrofula, guinea-worm, &c. Their 
countenances are peculiar; they have 
not the flat nose and thick lip of the 
African, but their features approach 
nearer to the European form. The 
face is flat, and the general contour 
that of a square, with the angles 
rounded off; the eye is quick and 
piercing, and, upon the whole, their 
countenances bespeak good humour 
and kindness. 

Clothing of any sort is in perfect 
disuse among them; and as a substi- 
tute for the fig-leaf, a sort of fringe, 
made of rush, is worn, about nine 
inches deep, or a leaf gathered from 
the nearest tree; this screen is only 
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worn by those of more mature years ; 
before marriage, both sexes are ina 
state of nudity. 

They have a peculiar habit of rub- 
bing themselves all over with a sort 
of red clay and palm oil, and of pow- 
dering their faces with a species of 
pulverized yellow ochre, which gives 
them avery singular appearance. One 
woman I saw with her hands and face 
washed in blood, and stripes of it on 
various parts of her body: on inquiry, 
I found it was the blood cf a goat she 
had killed. Their woolly hair behind 
is platted or twisted, and covered with 
red clay, and has a perfect resemblance 
to a string of candles hanging from 
their heads: this is an invariable cus- 
tom of both sexes,—lI never saw any 
but children without it. Men of con- 
sequence suspend great quantities of 
thongs from their heads, about 18inches 
long, and covered with clay in the 
same manner. 

The personal ornaments, as I have 
before observed, consist of vertebrz 
of snakes, strung, and used as neck- 
laces and bracelets, and twisted round 
the loins; also the skulls and jaw- 
bones of wild animals, and a neat sort 
of plat, made of small black and white 
shells. The women wear a kind of 
mat from the knee to the calf of the 
leg, which appeared to me to be a 
defence for the knee, in some work 
performed in a kneeling posture, but 
the French mulatto told me it was to 
increase the size of the calf. The men 
all wear straw hats; those of the 
chiefs are covered with a monkey skin; 
they also wear a pair of ram’s horns 
on the forehead, whichis braided round 
with a snake’s vertebrae. The person 
who was pointed out to me as king, 
or principal man of the island, wore a 
cockade of red feathers in front of his 
hat. 

Their government, though nominally 
monarchical, like all those at the head 
of societies in their early ages of civi- 
lization, borders more upon an aristo- 
cratic form, Every town seems to 
possess its own chief. Whether his 
authority descends to him by right of 
inheritance, or he assumes it from 
superior abilities and courage, I know 
not, but rather suspect his title is 
founded on the latter. Their only 
weapons of defence are small sticks, 
barbed and pointed at one end; these 
are never let out of the hand, but used 
as a thrust; each person is provided 


with five or six of them; they are 
about the size of one’s finger, and 
seven or eight feet long; they carry 
also a stout stick for elose quarters, 
and, without these weapons, never 
move from home. The French mu- 
latto told me the spear was only used 
to kill goats, but that I doubt, as 
many shewed me a case of thick dried 
hide, made to fit the body, which they 
put on, and then placed the point of 
the spear against it, evidently pointing 
out its use. Their astonishment and 
alarm at hearing a musket fired, proved 
their total ignorance of the use of fire- 
arms. 

A short distance up the river, in the 
east angle of the bay, I fired and killed 
a bird, and on my return to the water- 
ing party, where some hundreds of the 
natives were collected, the officer told 
me, that on hearing the report of the 
musket, they all fell to the ground. I 
gave them the bird to examine, at the 
sight of which they were quite over- 
joyed ; Isupposeit released their minds 
from some alarm for the safety of a 
friend. One of the shot had struck 
the bird in the head, and the blood 
was fresh issuing from the wound. 
This appeared to strike them with hor- 
ror. Afterwards many would not ap- 
proach us with a musket in our bands; 
and if in our intercourse with them 
they became disorderly, or attempted 
any theft or chicanery, the lifting of a 
musket would cause some hundreds 
of them to run away. In short, I 
believe their repugnance to our visit- 
ing their towns arose more from fear 
than jealousy, as the women were con- 
stantly on the beach with the watering 
and wooding parties, bartering their 
produce. I adopted every means of 
acquiring their confidence, by using 
their own manner of courtesy, throw- 
ing myself among some hundreds of 
them alone, allowing them to examine 
the surface of the skin of my hands, 
legs, and bosom, which they did with 
great curiosity, and seemed to express 
astonishment and wonder; this alone 

roves the very little intercourse they 
Lave had with Europeans. 

By the above means, I gained an 
ascendency over them, greater than 
any other person, and at last suc- 
ceeded, after some difficulty, in gain- 
ing admission to two of their nearest 
towns. On my approach, all the chil- 
dren, and the greater partof the women, 
disappeared, and went into the bush ; 
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however, some of the latter acquired 
confidence, and again retarned;—I was 
much surprised at not finding any 
halt or lame remaining behind. 

The spot usually selected for their 
towns, is the top of some rising ground, 
around which their houses are built, 
leaving an open space in the centre. 
The form of the house is about twelve 
feet long, six high from the ridge of 
the roof, and two from the eaves; the 
end faces the common area, and has 
in front of it a space neatly railed in 
with sticks, which, I suppose, answers 
for their stock-yard at night. In one 
of the front angles is the door, a small 
hole about three feet high, just large 
enough for one person to crawl in. 
The inside is divided into two apart- 
ments, the front one very small, not 
more than four feet long, which answers 
for a cook-room, the back room is the 
sleeping-room for the whole family in 
wet weather; in the dry, they gene- 
rally sleep in the open air. The sides 
of the houses are formed of wicker- 
work, and the ends of upright boards 
he..n out of the tree; the roof is 
thatched. The thicket or wood grows 
close to the back of the town, and 
conceals it from vicw until you are 
nearly in it. This description may 
not answer, in every particular, for 
towns up the sides of the mountains 
and hills; where the country appears 
to be perfectly cleared of wood, but 
is strictly accurate of those near the 
sea, 

As it is only by frequent exposure 
to danger, that man acquires fortitude 
or courage ; and as these people, from 
their few wants and necessities, have 
scarcely any division of property 
among them, to give cause for internal 
broils or dissensions; and as an enemy 
from without has been hitherto per- 
fectly unknown, at least to the present 
generation, their repose, added to the 
influence of an enervating climate, has 
rendered them an extremely timid, 
inoffensive people. From their little 
intercourse with other countries, those 
luxuries, which in course of time be- 
come wants of the first necessity, are 
perfectly unknown tothem. The most 
pure virgin appeared as unconscious 
of indecency, and as free from insult 
from the exposure of her person, as 
she would have been, in other coun- 
tries, under the protecting influence 
of the vestment of a convent. 

( To be concluded in our neat. ) 


INSTABILITY OF ALL EARTHLY ENJOY- 
MENTS.— Essay I. 


BéBavoy 2dév ev 

Sepius ventis agitatar ingens 

Pinus et celsx graviore casu 

Decidunt turres ; feriuntqae summes 

Falmina montes.” 

“The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve; 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 
Man, in his present state, is subject 
to so many changes,—such variety of 
uncontrollable events ; the concerns of 
this world are so precarious in their 
issue, and life itself is of such uncer- 
tain duration, that human reason, in- 
dependently of a divine revelation, 
should induce us to look forward to a 
future scene of things, far more dur- 
able than the present, and better 
adapted to the sublime nature and 
capacities of the human soul. 


« L’homme est sujet a bien des vicissitades.” 


That man is liable to vicissitude, 
and that he has “no continuance 
here,”’—the events of past ages, and 
the experience of the passing hour, 
abundantly assure us. If we look into 
the world, how many instances are to 
be met with of injustice flourishing, 
worth pining in obscurity, and of 
genius contending with poverty. He, 
who to-day rolls in affluence and splen- 
dour, may on the morrow become an 
cbject of pity and commiseration to 
those who now behold him with envy— 
nay, on the morrow he may sleep in 
death. We see the young and the 
old, the feeble and the strong, the sick 
and the healthy, drop into the grave 
together. On this side, we behold the 
fond parent mourning the departed 
spirit of a beloved—an only child; on 
that, the widow and her orphans weep- 
ing for the husband and the father that 
has left them. Here lies an old man, 
who has come to the grave like ‘“‘a 
shock of corn in its season,” and, 
beside him, one cut off in the midst 
of his years, and the plenitude of 
strength. 

Lethi vis rapuit, rapietque, gentes.” 

Since “‘ the beginning” many genera- 
tions of men have arisen, and passed 
successively away. — History speaks 
of them; it tells of their achievements, 
it describes, in a florid manner, the 
magnificence of their cities, temples, 
and palaces; it applauds the brave, 
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Instability of all Earthly Enjoyments. 


and pauses, with venerative respect, to 
admire the virtuous and the good. 
We read of them with emotion, and 
whilst doing so, even live with them ; 
but when we lay the narrative aside, 
and return again to the world of our 
own day, we find not even their place 
remaining ;--they, and all that belonged 
to them, have become “a tale that is 
told.” 


« But, sure, to foreign climes we need not 
range 
Nor search the ancient records of our race 
To learn the dire effects of time and change, 
Which in ourselves, alas! we daily trace!” 


Passing from the consideration of 
general instances presented to us by 
the world at present, and in the times 
gone by, we shall not fail to meet with 
particulars in our homes. In the 
bosom of his family, amidst the occur- 
rences of domestic life, a man feels the 
instability of mortal things. The busi- 
ness of the day fails of its object, or, 
if it be gained, it is frequently found 
to be inadequate to the labour be- 
stowed for its attainment. Our soli- 
citude for those that are dear to us, 
and our exertions for their welfare, 
are rendered abortive by an untoward 
appearance of things which we could 
not have foreseen, or even if we had, 
we could not have ordered otherwise. 
Whilst sitting at the social board, the 
vacant seat of one whom we venerated, 
esteemed, or loved, serves to intimate 
to us that the strongest ties of nature 
must be broken. And are there not 
some who recur to their own hearts, 
and need no other evidence than they 
afford of the truth,—that the fondest 
hopes of humanity may be blighted? 
Are there not some in whose breasts 
may linger the remembrance of happier 
days? This truth is clearly illustrated 
by the words of Omar, the sage of the 
valley, to the wanderers of the desert— 
the youthful pilgrims, the inexperi- 
enced children of the dust—Lara and 
Alzaide.— 

“ Listen, my children, to the voice 
of him whom the great Alla hath con- 
vinced of ignorance, and enlightened 
with knowledge ; on whom the benign 
Spirit hath poured the streams of 
mercy and peace. Omar, the sage of 
the valley, proffers the words of expe- 
rience ;—hear his instructions, and be 
wise. 

“Threescore times hath the Spirit 
of the years swept through the valley, 
since the youth of Omar; since he said 


to the sun, ‘I will rejoice in thy beams,’ 
and to the orb of night, ‘I love thy 
brightness on the waters.’ This silent 
valley, now the dwelling of his age, 
was then the pleasant place of his 
youth. Many visions were before him, 
in the day, of preferment and honour; 
and the night gave to his arms the 
beautiful Zuleika. Seated together, 
their bark glid over the peaceful lake, 
whilst the moon cast the tall shadows 
of the cedars on its waters. The odo- 
rous gale of evening pass’d them by ; 
and the Peri hung their golden lamps 
in the dome of heaven. Omar then 
was young, eager, confident, and fear- 
less. This world was to him as the 
garden of paradise, and Zuleika as 
the fairest of the Houris. Shah Ab- 
bas, the lord of Persia, looked kindly 
on his servant Omar; he shared with 
him the toils of government, and 
made him the friend of his bosom. 
But the whispers of calamny were 
against Omar, and the spirit of death 
deprived him of Zuleika. Disgusted 
with the world, and inconsolable for 
his loss, he retired to his valley. 
Grief sat long and heavily upon him; 
but the light of Alla shone upon his 
soul.--He was humbled and instructed. 
Lara and Alzaide, listen to the aged 
Omar—listen, and be wise. 

«My children, rejoice in the inno- 
cence of youth, and be thankful.— 
Taste the passing pleasures that sur- 
round you, and adore the beneficence 
of Alla.—But, repine not at your fate, 
nor murmur against the divine will, if 
those pleasures continually elude your 
grasp, and mock your pursuit. To 
view them with indifference, were in- 
gratitude; to be inconsolable for their 
loss, a weakness unworthy of a being 
which must arrive at perfection in 
another life. Earth, her sons and her 
possessions, are unstable ;—we must 
look upward for the things that 
endure, 

*“*My children, when Omar was 
young, he listened in yonder hall to 
the voice of the minstrel, and the plea- 
sant sound of the lute. That star, 
now seen in the east, was shining 
then. It hath abated nothing of its 
splendour. Azan sleeps;—the voice 
of mirth is hushed. The once youth- 
ful Omar leans upon his staff; his 
beard has become white, and sweeps 
upon his breast; and his life is but as 
the tremulous gleam of the expiring 
taper. That urn of light, which once 
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smiled upon the magnificence of Azan, 
now looks down upon the wreck of 
human grandeur. It will remain the 
same, when there is no Omar to speak 
with you; when you have proved the 
truth of his words, and when you sleep 
with Omar in the dust. We must look 
upward for the things that endure. 

‘Lara and Alzaide, your’s is the 
season of youth. You are as Omar 
and Zuleika were. May you live long 
for each other, and be happy. May 
the angel of mercy dash the eup of 
affliction from your hands, before you 
taste it. Yet, whatever awaits you in 
this world is by the will of Alla; and 
calm resignation to his unerring jus- 
tiee, is the greatest virtue and wisdom 
of his children. 

“Youth is as the morning sun, 
whose brightness is obscured by the 
cloud of the storm ere half its course 
is finished.—It is as the vessel, with 
the gilded prow, riding on the ocean 
wave, which anon strikes upon the 
recks and perishes.—It is as a painted 
bubble floating on the bosom of the 
air, that bursts, and ends in nothing.— 
It is like the exulting shout of the 
warrior, ending in a dying groan. 
Yet’ youth may be happy, and age 
honourable. He that does well in 
youth, will be reverenced in age, and 
his death will be as the gathering in 
of the harvest in its season.” 

Such were the words of Omar; and 
Lara and Alzaide placed them on 
record for the benefit of posterity. 


ZeELIM. 
(To be continued.) 


APHORISMS FROM THE WBITINGS OF 
THE REV. R. HALL, OF LEICESTER. 


( Continued from col. 1003, Vol. VII. ) 


55.—Ir the merit of a performance 
be very conspicuous, it is the less 
necessary to multiply words in order 
to shew it; and if it have little or 
none, it need not be conducted to the 
land of forgetfulness with the pomp 
of criticism. 

56.—The peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are distinguished by a spirit 
irreconcileably at variance with that 
of the world. The deep repentance it 
enjoins, strikes at the pride and levity 
of the human heart. 

57.—The superabundance of phrases 
appropriated by some pious authors 
to the subject of religion, and never 


applied to any other purpose, has not, 
only the effect of disgusting persons 
of taste, but of obscuring religion 
itself. 

58.—As the truths which the reve- 
lation of the New Testament unfolds, 
are perfectly original, and transcend- 
ently important, it might naturally be 
expected, that the communication of 
them would give birth to an original 
cast of phraseology ; or, in other words, 
a steady adherence to certain terms, 
in order to render the ideas which 
they conveyed, fixed, precise, and un- 
changeable. 

59.—The friendship which is founded 
on kindred tastes and congenial habits, 
apart from piety, is permitted by the 
benignity of Providence, to embellish a 
world, which, with all its magnificence 
and beauty, will shortly pass away; that 
which has religion for its basis will, 
ere long, be transplanted, in order to 
adorn the paradise of God. 

60..—To arbitrate amongst interfer- 
ing claims of inclination, is the moral 
arithmetic of human life. 

61.—True courage is firm, and un- 
assuming: true piety serious, and 
humble. 

62.—That future condition of being, 
which religion ascertains, and for which 
its promises and truths are meant to 
prepare us, is the ultimate end of 
human societies,—the final scope and 
end of present existence. 

63.—The admiration of perfect wis- 
dom and goodness, for which we are 
formed, and which kindles such un- 
speakable rapture in the soul, finding, 
in the regions of scepticism, nothing 
to which it corresponds, droops and 
languishes. 

64.—If we look upon the usual 
course of our feelings, we shall find 
that we are more influenced by the 
frequent recurrence of objects, than 
by their weight and importance; and 
that habit has more force in forming 
our character than our opinions have. 

65.—A motive, in which the reason 
of man shall acquiesce, enforcing the 
practice of virtue at all times and 
seasons, enters into the very essence 
of moral obligation. 

66.—The poor man who has gained 
a taste for good books, will, in all 
likelihood, become thoughtful; and 
when you have given the poor a habit 
of thinking, you have conferred on 
them a much greater favour than by 
the gift of a large sum of money, since 
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ou have put them in possession of 
the principle of all legitimate pros- 


perity. 


67.—The moral quality of conduct, 
as it seems both to ascertain and to 
form the character, has consequences 
in a future world, so certain and infal- 
lible, that it is represented in scripture 
as a seed, no part of which is lost, for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that also 
shall he reap. 

68.—It is remarkable, that the chief 
points about which real Christians are 
divided, are points on which the sacred 
volume is silent; mere human fabri- 
cations, which the presumption of men 
has attached to the Christian system. 

69.—No wonder the church of Rome 
is such a friend to ignorance; it is 
but paying the arrears of gratitude, in 
which she is deep indebted. 

70.—The order of nature is ever- 
more from particulars to generals. As 
in the operations of intellect, we pro- 
ceed from the contemplation of indi- 
viduals to the formation of general 
abstractions,—so, in the development 
of the passions, in like manner, we 
advance from private to public affec- 
tions; from the love of parents, bro- 
thers, and sisters, to those more ex- 
panded regards which embrace the 
immense society of human kind. 

71.—Vanity, when it succeeds, de- 
generates into arrogance ; when it is 
disappointed, (and it is often disap- 
pointed,) it is exasperated into malig- 
nity, and corrupted into envy. 


THE DIGNITY AND PERFECTION OF THE 
GOSPEL. 


ConsIDERING the enmity of the carnal 
mind against God, it is matter of some 
surprise that the religion of the gospel 
influences mankind to the: extent it 
does, when the gospel itself is rejected 
and despised. This affords, at least 
to the sincere inquirer, some encou- 
ragement, as a proof that the nature 
of the revelation is worthy of God, and 
suited to man. ? 

It is a mistake, to suppose that the 
world will be won by lowering the 
spirituality of the gospel, to suit the 
prejudices of mankind; for in exact 
proportion as the demands of Chris- 
tianity are concealed or lowered, as 
its doctrines are kept out of sight, 
its positive requirements softened, or 
its spiritual demands compromised,— 


will its influence decrease, and its 
progress be arrested. 

Christianity, pure and undefiled, in 
undebased lustre, making no truce 
with the spirit or temper of the world, 
unmoved by its reproaches, its taunts, 
or its entreaties,—may and will excite 
the hatred of men; whom, at the same 
time, it influences and improves. It 
is a pure and holy light, irradiating a 
darkened atmosphere, and compelling 
iniquity to fly before it; driving men 
to their holes and their corners, for 
fear of the Lord and the glory of his 
majesty. 

Had Christianity been a mere sys- 
tem of improved ethics, and a high 
moral exhibition of the character of 
God, it would possibly have been 
admired by the few, neglected by the 
many, yet persecuted by none. But 
when it erects its banners in total 
opposition to all human schemes, and 
demands not only their destruction, 
but lays a peculiar and novel claim to 
a seat in the heart;—and, more than 
that, claims the very throne of the 
heart, laying all human wisdom pros- 
trate; it depresses and degrades man. 
When it appeals to facts without, and 
to conscience within, it must, to those 
whose eyes are darkened, whose ears 
are heavy, and whose minds and con- 
sciences are defiled, be an object of 
dislike and neglect. 

Christianity, when faithfully exhi- 
bited, invariably produces a struggle 
in the minds of those to whom it is 
addressed. It is so much in alliance 
with every principle of conscience, 
and every trace of natural religion, 
that the first impression of every one 
is, that it ought to be received. But 
when it is drawn to a parallel with the 
world and its allurements, as men 
love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil, Christianity 
is rejected, its advocates are despised, 
persecuted, and forsaken;— and in 
every age of the church they have 
been followers of Him, who was de- 
spised and rejected of men, both in 
his doctrines and his sorrows. 

But, how much soever an object of 
dislike and persecution, it has triumph- 
ed, and it will continue to triumph, 
until it shall be universally received 
and obeyed; and its progress has 
always been in pruportion as it exhi- 
bits those features which place it most 
in opposition to the world and its 
requisitions.--W hereveritis exhibited, 
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the world takes its standard of mora- 
lity from it; and the higher the ground 
on which Christianity stands, the 
higher will the morality of the world 
become.—The miracles of Moses were 
copied by the magicians of Pharaoh. 

The indirect and collateral influ- 
ences of Christianity become subser- 
vient to its progress; and in the num- 
ber of human means, will be of no 
trifling power. Its influence has pro- 
cured for it toleration,—and often 
encouragement. It has given to its 
professors opportunities of making its 
claims on the world more conspicuous, 
and has called into action a vast 
variety of agents and instruments, 
who go before it, and break up the 
fallow ground,—and prepare the way 
of the Lord, making his paths straight. 
The enmity of the human heart breaks 
out in implied and secret, rather than 
in avowed, persecution. 

The glory of the church consists in 
the holiness of its members, and that 
holiness must spring from the heart. 
The higher the degree of holiness a 
professed Christian possesses, the 
greater will be his individual useful- 
ness, and the higher the tone of vigour 
of the church of Christ.—The church 
becomes more in unison with heaven, 
more completely the temple of God, 
an habitation for himself through the 
Spirit. God delights in them, and 
walks in them, and they become his 
sons and daughters; and, collectively, 
they may be described fair as the sun, 
clear-as the moon, and terrible as an 
army with banners. 

The world reads the principles of 
Christianity in the lives of its profes- 
sors. They have a general idea, that 
Christians profess more than others; 
they find them rejecting many things 
in which they delight, and they expect 
consistency in all things. Itis true a 
consistent Christian will be assailed 
as righteous overmuch, and charged 
with hypocrisy and deceit. The world 
discovers its spirit, on the one hand, 
in imperiously demanding what do ye 
more than others?” and when they 

‘find more self-denial, and more active 

devotedness to good works in Chris- 
tians, they basely attack their mo- 
tives, and judge the secrets of their 
hearts. 

Yet religion is influential when least 
desired and esteemed, and gathers 
strength from the ranks of those who 
most closely watch and wait for the 


halting of its disciples. This very dis- 
position to close observation, often is 
the means of conviction and subse- 
quent conversion to God. They find 
a principle equal to all the circum- 
stances of life, superior to its trials, 
capable of subduing rugged tempers, 
wayward passions, and alone enabling 
them to resist aliurements and tempta- 
tions, which overcome those who have 
no such principles to support them. 

There are many who groan under 
the domination of lusts they cannot 
overcome, of tempers they cannot sub- 
due, and of passions they assert to be 
irresistible. They feel the weight of 
their chain, and say ‘‘ we are delivered 
to doall these abominations.” Nothing 
can convince such characters but living 
examples; and when they read the 
power of faith in the holy lives of con- 
sistent professors, they are surprised, 
chagrined, and sometimes converted 
to God, 

It is not the fruits of religion so 
much as the internal principle, that 
the world dislikes; and often, for the 
sake of the fruit, the world tolerates 
the principle. An awful and serious 
hinderance has frequently been placed 
in the way of the progress of religion, 
by the obtrusive conduct of injudici- 
ous professors of Christianity. In its 
loveliest form, religion is an object of 
dislike, but the excrescences arising 
from the folly of persons, perhaps 
sincere, though mistaken, afford un- 
happy sources of excuse to those who 
are already alienated from God, and 
opposed to his cause. 

If real, though mistaken professions, 
excite dislike and contempt, real hypo- 
crisy is a still more hateful source of 
enmity and dislike. Although nothing 
can excuse a rejection of religion, yet 
those are much to be pitied who have 
never seen its effects, except as con- 
nected with deceit, or some unworthy 
motive. 

A consistent Christian is a lovely 
sight,—lovely in early life—lovely in 
busy life,—but one who, at the close of 
a lengthened life, can say, **I have 
fought the good fight,” one who has 
weathered the storms of temptation, 
the pitiless assaults of ridicule and 
reproach,—one who has kept his faith 
amidst contending errors, whose tem- 
per has not been soured by opposi- 
tions,—who has, through life, over- 
come evil by good, and triumphed by 
a holy life, calm and still, in the even- 
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ing of his days, the friend, the adviser, 
and the example of the young,—such 
an one does more to recommend the 
faith of Jesus, than volumes of writing, 
or the most ostentatious display of 
zeal and activity. 

His past days, and his present ex- 
istence, prove that communion with 
God is a reality,—that religion is no 
delusion,--that to be spiritually minded 
is life, is peace, is joy unspeakable, 
and full of glory. His reward is not 
his who has tampered with the world— 
not that of a mixed character—not 
that of indecision, but of one who can 
say, Through grace I have kept myself, 
and now, Lord, what wait I for? my 
hope is in thee. 

J.W. 


SOLITARY HOURS. 
(Continued from Vol. VII. col. 1106.) 


No. VII.—On Death. 
“Live then, while heaven in pity lends thee 


life, 
And think it all too short to wash away 
The scarlet of thy crimes ;—so shalt thou find 
Rest to thy soul; so unappall’d shalt meet 
Death when he comes, not wantonly invite 
His lingering stroke.” PorTEUs, 


Tuat the period of man’s residence in 
this world is but of short and uncer- 
tain duration, is a doctrine of the 
sacred volume which is daily confirmed 
by actual observation. Those fune- 
rals which we so often witness pass- 
ing in solemn procession through our 
streets, admonish us of the departure 
of some members of the human family ; 
and the seeds of mortality are so 
thickly sown in our natures, that they 
will, sooner or later, bring us to the 
house appointed for all living. How- 
ever reluctant we may be to part with 
those earthly objects on which our 
warmest affections had been centred, 
we cannot, by any possible means, 
avert the stroke which ushers us into 
a scene of “untried being.” Stimu- 
lated by the warm attachment which 
friendship inspires, our friends may 
offer up to the Author and Preserver 
of our existence, many a heartfelt 
prayer for a prolongation of our lives; 
and we ourselves, shrinking at the 
idea of separation, may join in the 
petition; but ’tis all in vain; the 
decree hath been pronounced—and it 
cannot be reversed—* It is appointed 
unto all men once to die.”’ 


There is something passing strange 
85.—VOL, VII. 


in the conduct of that man, who, 
almost every day, hears of the disso- 
lution of individuals whom he num- 
bered among his acquaintances, and 
yet continues as indifferent about 
death, as if he had a peculiar revela- 
tion from heaven, assuring him that 
he was immortal, Nay, te too fre- 
quently occurs, that human beings can 
engage withall imaginable indifference, 
in making the minutest arrangements 
regarding the intended funeral of 
some deceased friend ; and convey the 
fragments of mortality to the silence 
of the grave, without ever recollecting 
that they must soon accompany them 
thither. We cannot account for this 
direful infatuation, on any other prin- 
ciple than that of the blinding influ- 
ence of sin, which either leads men to 
forget that they are mortal, or obstructs 
their moral perception of those infi- 
nitely momentous circumstances asso- 
ciated. with the article of death. 

Could men -be brought to an habi- 
tual sense of their approaching disso- 
lution, they would necessarily begin 
to make that preparation for the solemn 
event, by which alone they can undergo 
it with joyful and triumphant feelings. 
If, instead of banishing from their 
minds the contemplation of their latter 
end, they would make it the theme of 
their constant meditation, we shouid 
not behold so prevailing a torrent of 
iniquity in the world ;—nor would our 
minds be so frequently made to shud- 
der at the terrific representations of 
the death-bed experiences of expiring 
sinners. 

To awaken the mind from this state 
of torpor, let us first direct its atten- 
tion to the importance of death; and 
secondly, to our utter uncertainty 
regarding the time at which it will 
take place with respect to ourselves. 
We are accustomed to invest with 
great importance, any of those circum- 
stances which are calculated materi- 
ally to affect our happiness or misery 
in this state of existence; and if the 
event of bodily dissolution does seal 
our everlasting happiness, or eternal 
misery ,—as is readily allowed by all,— 
it must unquestionably be an event 
of the very greatest importance. 

Were death, as some of the French 
philosophers have asserted, and some 
of our British philosophers believed, 
‘an eternal sleep ;” or were it possible 
that, in the intermediate state betwixt 
death and the general judgment, we 
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could work out that salvation which 
in this world we had totally neglected, 
then we might justly regard the sub- 
ject as of comparatively little moment, 
and be excused for delaying the consi- 
deration of it during the whole of our 
lives. But being convinced in our 
minds, that this is not the case,—being 
assured, by the concurrent testimony 
of reason and revelation, that our 
souls are in their very nature immor- 
tal,—and that they must exist either 
in the felicity of heaven, or take up 
their eternal abode in those regions of 
unutterable wo; when, I say, we are 
assured of this, and are farther con- 
vinced that on the manner in which 
we expire, depends this everlasting 
happiness or eternal misery,—death 
is, undoubtedly, of all other subjects, 
the most important, and presents the 
most paramount claims to our serious 
consideration. 

Death is of the utmost importance, 
in what light soever we view it. Are 
we among the happy number whose 
names are registered in the Lamb’s 
book of life,—death will then derive 
its importance from being the final 
termination of all those trials, and 
sorrows, and sufferings, to which we 
have been subjected while here; and 
the glorious commencement of the full 
fruition of all those hopes we had 
formed, and fondly cherished, of hap- 
piness in the world to come. 

But the event of death will be replete 
with importance to those who have 
never experienced the influence of 
vital religion on their hearts. It is 
painful to think, that the far greater 
portion of mankind is of this descrip- 
tion; and they may, with the greatest 
propriety, be arranged into twoclasses. 
The first consists of those who are 
denominated religious hypocrites; and 
the second, of the openly profane.— 
There are thousands in the world who 
make so great pretensions to religious 
feelings and experiences, (and they 
may perhaps sustain their profession 
so untarnished in the eyes of the world, 
and even of the genuine disciples of 
Jesus,) that their experimental ac- 
quaintance with regenerating grace 
has never been doubted. But when 
‘the approaches of death begin to be 
observed, the mask of hypocrisy is 
immediately thrown aside, and the 
individual appears in his true charac- 
ter, and in all his native deformity. 
He can no longer practise deception, 


either on himself or on those around 

him. The judgment-seat, an omni- 

scient and inexorable Judge, and a 

wretched eternity, stand unveiled be- 

fore him; and as it is these, and not 

the world, he has now to deal with, 

his religious profession is of no farther 

service.— 

“ A death-bed ’s a detector of the heart. 

Here tir’d dissimalation drops her mask, 

Through — grimace that mistress of the 
scene 

Here real and apparent are the same.” 


The event of death is of the greatest 
importance to the openly profane. 
The man who has never bestowed one 
single serious thought on the condi- 
tion of his soul, or the momentous 
concerns of eternity ;—Wwho has been 
plunged, during the whole of his life, 
in the vortex of folly, dissipation, and 
iniquity ; whose affections have been 
concentrated in worldly pursuits and 
sensual indulgences ;—such a man will 
find the event of death to be important 
indeed, for it will blast for ever the 
imaginary happiness he had enjoyed, 
and open the flood-gates of that con- 
summate misery he has secured for 
himself through eternity. 

But if there are any who regard the 
disunion betwixt soul and body asa 
matter of no moment, let them visit 
the chambers of death, and while they 
behold the last struggles of expiring 
nature, let them ask the dying indi- 
vidual (it matters not whether he be 
saint or sinner) what are his senti- 
ments regarding death? and he will 
immediately reply, that it is an event 
of the very greatest importance. 

Should they refuse to yield implicit 
credence tohis solemn assertion, which 
surely, at so critical a moment, merits 
their cordial belief, let them attend to 
his dying exercises, and imthem they 
will see the same truth fully esta- 
blished. If he be a saint, they will 
see the importance of death in those 
immediate prospects of eternal bliss 
which its near occurrence affords him, 
clearly to be understood, not merely 
from the expressions of his lips, but 
also from that joy which they infase 
into his soul, and which enlivens his 
countenance. If he be an unpardoned 
sinner, the same truth will be demon- 
strated from his death-bed exercises. 
Spectators will not merely learn the 
awful forebodings which torment his 
soul from the horrific exclamations 
which proceed from his mouth; but 
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they will likewise see them depicted 
inhiscountenance. Already he thinks 
he sees the Judge enthroned, and hears 
him pronouncing the sentence which 
seals his eternal misery. Already he 
thinks he hears the dolorous shrieks 
of those wretched beings with whom 
he must take up his eternal abode. 
And already he thinks he smarts under 
the lash, and beholds the terrific vis- 
ages, of those malignant fiends, whose 
sole occupation shall consist in tor- 
menting him for ever. In one word, 
the impenitent sinner is, in the pros- 
pect of death, the subject of unspeak- 
able misery. And if, on the event of 
death, such happiness or misery de- 
pends, is it not of infinite importance, 
and worthy of our habitual contem- 
plation? 

But we hasten to consider the uncer- 
tainty of death. That we must die,— 
and that. the day of our death cannot 
be far distant, are facts of which we 
are as firmly convinced as we are of 


’ our own existence ; but of the precise 


period when our dissolution shall take 
place, we know nothing more than we 
do of the day of judgment. Were we 
to ransack the invaluable contents of 
inspired truth, in search of the period 
of our translation from this to another 
world, we should be compelled to close 
the precious volume in disappoint- 
ment, and arise from the exercise as 
ignorant, on that subject, as when we 
sat down. Or, were we to appeal to 
reason on the subject,—it can furnish 
us with no data by which to conjec- 
ture with any degree of probability, 
much less to arrive at any certain 
conclusion, with regard to the time of 
our death; for should we presume to 
measure the term of our existence in 
this world by the life of any given indi- 
vidual who had reached a certain age, 
our reason, debilitated as it is, would 
admonish us of our folly, by calling 
up to our recollection, the vast num- 
bers we have seen making their exit 
out of the world at every age,—from 
the infant in its mother’s arms, to the 
infirm and decrepit man, over whose 
head had passed the period of four- 
score years. 

How many thousands of innocent 
little babes make their entrance into, 
and their exit out of, this mortal 
state, at almost one and the same 
moment; indicating to all around, by 
their cries and suffering, that they too 
feel the misery which is so preva- 


lent in the world. 
be said,— 


They see the light, and 
From our dim regions to th’ eternal Sun.” 


Happy infants! What innumerable 
disappointments !-what pungent pains! 
—what overwhelming sorrows! do you 
avoid, by your early translation into 
another and better world! 

How many again do we every day 
behold, who, after having survived the 
po of infancy and childhood,—when 

n the full prime and vigour of youth,— 
full of life and gaiety of spirits ;—how 
many, I say, of this description, do we 
behold snatched away from our sight 
and our society, and entombed in an 
early grave! 

Matilda was young, and beautiful, 
and accomplished. She was the life 
and soul of the social party.. Her 
company was anxiously courted by all 
who had ever enjoyed the pleasures of 
her conversation. She delighted in 
nothing but frequenting the theatre 
and ball-room, and every other place 
of fashionable resort ;--and it engrossed 
the whole of her thoughts by day and 
by night, how she might, when there, 
display her personal and intellectual 
charms to the greatest advantage. She 
looked forward to a long continuance 
of such scenes of gaiety and amuse- 
ment, and anticipated great pleasure 
from them. But, ah! while returning 
one evening from the theatre, she met 
with a disaster, or rather a dispensa- 
tion of Providence, which, in a few 
hours, terminated her earthly exist- 
ence. 

If we proceed a step further, what 
numbers crowd on our sight, bending 
beneath a load of years,—sinking un- 
der the pressure of those accumulated 
infirmities which are inseparable from 
old age,—tottering on the brink of the 
grave, and at last falling into it! 

Christopher was a man who had 
seen the many interesting events, and 
marvellous improvements which had 
taken place during the space of four- 
score annual revolutions of the world. 
He was still as intently concerned 
about the affairs of this life, as if he 
had been certain of yet surviving 
another century—and indeed, like 
most other men who have reached his 
advanced age—he promised himself 
the enjoyment of a few years more. 
He went out one morning to take his 
aecustomed walk, was suddenly taken 
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Solitary Hours: On Death. . 


ill, and in a few days after breathed 
his last.— 


* Man oft computes that age he cannot reac, 
He scarce believes he’s for his years ; 
Thas, at life’s latest age, we keep in store 
One disappointment, sure to crown the rest,— 
The disappointment of a promis’d hour.” 


Thus the event of death happeneth to 
men of every age; and we have seen, 
that at whatever period it doth come, 
it generally comes in an unexpected 
and uncertain moment. 

Nor does the tyrant death know any 
distinctions. The high, the low, the 
rich, the , the learned, and the 
illiterate, are promiscuously chosen 
at his time, not their’s, as his unavoid- 
able victims. The pomp and splen- 
dour of an earthly palace form no 
more sequrity against the approach of 
death, to the illustrious personages 
who inhabit it, than the unadorned 
walls of the secluded cottage do, to 
the humble inmates who inhabit them. 
Nor need the learned philosopher 
value himself on account of his exten- 
sive literary acquisitions; for he is 
every moment as much exposed to the 
stroke of death, as the unlettered pea- 
sant, who is entirely unacquainted 
vith the rudiments of the most com- 
mon branches of edacation. 

The arrows of death are every mo- 
ment flying so thickly around us, that 
we cannot teil but we may be their 
next victim. Where is the man, 
among the vast multitudes of the 
human race, who can assure himself 
when he goes out on a journey, how- 
ever short, that he shall live to return? 
or, when he arises in the morning, that 
he shall ever again lie down in the 
evening? or, when he lies down in the 
evening, that he shall ever again arise 
in the morning? The writer of this 
article cannot tell but these may be 
the last observations he shall ever 
commit to writing; nor canst thou, 
reader, be certain whether they may 
not be the last thou wilt ever peruse. 

But in considering the uncertainty 
of death, we might pursue another 
train of thought.—We have seen the 
student, who, for a series of years, has 
pursued his researches with such ar- 
dent and unremitting intensity, as to 
deny himself the ordinary recreation 
of life, or that cessation from labour 
which is indispensably necessary for 
recruiting exhausted nature ;--we have 
seen such a man, when his great 


accomplishments and powerful talents 
were on the eve of procuring for him- 
selfa lasting reputation, and of advanc- 
ing the interests of society, arrested 
by the hand of death, and enshrined 
in the bosom of the earth. 

We have heard of the man, who, 
during his residence in a foreign sultry 
clime, had accumulated an immense 
fortune, laid low in the dust of death, 
while actively engaged in making the 
necessary arrangements for returning 
to his native country, with a view of 
enjoying the fruits of his early industry 
and economy. We have heard of the 
most illustrious philosophers that have 
ever appeared on our globe, who, after 
having made the most valuable dis- 
coveries, have been summoned to 
another world, just when about to 
receive the admiration and gratitude 
of mankind.—We have heard of the 
demise of the profound and sagacious 
statesman, while his soul was intently 
bent on the execution of some politi- 
cal measure, which, had it been accom- 
plished, might have transmitted his 
name to the latest ages, and have con- 
ferredincalculable advantages on gene- 
rations yet unborn.— We have heard 
of the most renowned warriors, which 
any age or country has produced, hay- 
ing been seized by the unyielding hand 
of death, after achieving a series of 
mighty victories, and effecting the con- 
quests of kingdoms,—from which they 
had foolishly anticipated a long life 
of unbounded glory and aggrandize- 
ment. 

But not to pursue this train of 
thought to an unjustifiable length, let 
it be remarked, that the uncertainty of 
death must forcibly occur to every 
mind, if we consider the number and 
variety of causes by which it is pro- 
duced. Some are ushered into the 
eternal world when they were little 
prepared to expect it ;—by a fall from 
a horse—by the accidental discharge of 
a musket—by drowning, either when 
bathing or sailing for pleasure, and 
by a thousand other means, in addition 
to those internal causes by which it is 
most generally accomplished. And 
we have known many instances of 
mortality, by some of those circum- 
stances which are usually considered 
of the most trivial nature; such as the 
swallowing a fly—the digesting of 
food—or the extraction of a hair from 


any part of the body. 
The causes of death are indeed so 
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pamerous and diversified, that we may 
well exclaim with the poet :— 

«« Ah! in what perils is vain life engag’d; 
Whatslight neglects, what trivial faults, festroy 
The bardiest frame! Of indolence, of toil, 
We die; of want, of superfluity. 

The all-sarrounding heaven, the vital air, 

Is big with death.’ 

So that, instead of considering death 
as sudden, when in an unexpected 
moment it approaches us, we should 
rather regard it asa miracle; or asa 
peculiar, continued interposition of 
Divine Providence, that our lives 
have been preserved so long. 

We have thus very shortly con- 
sidered the importance and uncer- 
tainty of death; and from these truths 
it follows, as a natural consequence, 
that the awful! event is entitled to our 
serious and habitual contemplation. 

It is only by a frequent contempla- 
tion of our coming change, that our 
minds can be induced to prepare for 
it. So long as we forget that we are 
mortal, our minds will be necessarily 
engrossed with the perishable things 
of this present state, and we shall pro- 
ceed on the journey of life quite indif- 
ferent about the event of death, until 
the sure presages of its near occur- 
rence arouse us from our spiritual 
lethargy, and then--O solemn thought! 
—it will perhaps be too late. 

The writer would, therefore, seri- 
ously urge on all whose eyes may 
witness these observations, to make 
the article of death the subject of their 
daily meditation; and they will find 
the contemplation of so important a 
subject, the greatest stimulus to a holy 
life. They will experience its power- 
ful influence in dispelling those awful 
terrors, with which their alarmed and 
foreboding consciences had arrayed it; 
and will be enabled to resign them- 
selves to its occurrence,—saying, in 
the language of their heavenly Master, 
“Not my will, O God, but thine be 
done.” 

Elgin. J. G. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN SABBATH-DAYS.. 


(In Answer to a Query.) 


Various questions relative to the obli- 


gations and duties of the Lord’s day, 


or Sabbath, have at different periods 
agitated the Christian world ; but that 
which it is my intention to make the 
subject of observation, is contained in 


the following Query, proposed in the 
Imperial Magazine, vol. 11. col. 845; 
which seems to have a different bear- 
ing from the other questions usuall 
comprised under this subject. “It 
has been asserted by the Rev. Mr. 
Kennedy, that the Sabbath appointed 
at the creation, was not the same with 
that afterwards appointed to the Israel- 
ites; but that it was the former which 
was revived for the use of Christians. 
On what evidence is this conclusion 
founded ?” 

Who the Rev. Mr. Kennedy was, to 
whom the inquirer alludes, I do not 
know; with his writings I am wholly 
unacquainted; but we have something 
similar in the Jewish Antiquities, b 
Jennings, from which I derive the fo 
lowing quotation. 

“It is avery probable conjecture, 
that the day which the heathen in 
general consecrated to the worship 
and honour of their chief god, the sun, 
which, according to our computation, 
was the first day of the week,—was the 
ancient paradisaical Sabbath. What 
but the tradition of a divine instit® 
tion should induce them to consecrate 
that day to their principal deity, and 
to esteem it more sacred forded 
other? The reason, perhaps, for 
changing the day, might be to take off 
the Israelites more effectually from 
concurring with the Gentiles in their 
idolatrous worship of the san. For 
the same reason as the Heathens began 
their Sabbaths and other days from 
the sun-rising, the Israelites are in- 
duced to begin their Sabbaths from 
the sun-setting; ‘from evening to 
evening shall ye celebrate your Sab- 
bath.’ As the worshippers of the sun 
adored towards the east, the point of 
the sun’s rising, God ordered the most 
holy place, in which were the symbols 
of his presence in the tabernacle and 
temple, and towards which the people 
were to worship, to be placed to the 
west. It is objected, that the para- 
disaical Sabbath was appointed to be 
kept on the seventh day; and so, in 
the fourth commandment, was the 
Jewish; and they are supposed, there- 
fore, to-have been kept on the same 
day. But this consequence will not 
follow from the premises. It is by no 
means certain thatthe seventh dayof the 
Jewish week coincided with the seventh 
of the paradisaical. For upon their mi- 
gration outof Egypt, God appointed the 
Israelites a quite new computation of 
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time. The beginning of the year was 
changed from the month Tizri to the 
opposite month Abib, and the begin- 
ning of the day from the morning to 
the evening; for whereas the fifteenth 
day of the month, on which they de- 
parted from Egypt, was reckoned to be 
the morrow after the evening on which 
they ate the passover; that is, on the 
fourteenth day, they were, for the time 
to come, to compute their days,—at 
least their Sabbaths, from evening to 
evening: by this means the fifteenth 
day was changed into the fourteenth, 
and the seventh into the sixth; and 
the change of the Sabbath made a 
change likewise of the beginning of 
the week, it always beginning the next 
day after the Sabbath, which was still 
the seventh day of the week, or the 
seventh in respect of the preceding 
six of labour, though not the seventh 
from the beginning of time.” 

It will, however, be perceived, that 
the force of this argument rests on the 
supposition, that, until this period, the 
morning, and not the evening, was the 
commencement of the Jewish day; 
which is completely contradicted by 
the history of the creation, where the 
evening is always mentioned first. It 
should also be remembered, that the 
word evening, as descriptive of the 
separation between two days, is as 
properly applied to that which is con- 
cluding, as to that which is about to 
commence. Thus the sacrifice offered 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, is 
constantly termed the ‘“‘ evening sacri- 
fice.” This being seen, it will become 
apparent, that no argument for the 
change of the day can be built on any 
thing that Dr. Jennings has adduced. 
Yet I would not, on this account, sup- 
pose that there is no foundation for 
the opinion that the day now kept by 
Christians as the Lord’s day, corre- 
sponds to that on which the Almighty 
rested from all the works of his crea- 
tion; and consequently, is that,—the 
observance of which is enforced by the 
sacred command in the Decalogue. 
To prove that this is in fact the case, 
is the principal object of this inquiry. 

The progress of time, and the suc- 
cession of hours and days, began from 
the period wherein the Almighty said, 
“ Let there be light,”—and before the 
sun and moon were appointed to the 
office of measuring them. There is no 
reason to suppose that any interru 
tion took place in the regularity of 


succession of hours, days, and years, 
until the time of Joshua; when, on 
occasion of the battle near Bethhoron, 
the Hebrew commander exclaimed, 
‘¢ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon;” 
and the sun stood still in the midst of 
heaven: and the measure, but not the 
lapse, of time was stayed for the space 
of a natural or solar day. The pas- 
sage of the river Jordan was made by 
the Israelitish army in the spring, the 
time of harvest ; and, according to the 
order in which events are narrated, at 
the time when this circumstance occur- 
red, the day was nearly, if not quite, at 
its greatest length ; and, consequently, 
was justfourteen hours long. So long, 
therefore, did the solar clock stand 
still; and it finally sunk below the 
horizon at the time when, if all things 
had gone on regularly, it would again 
have been four hours risen on the suc- 
ceeding morning. 

A transaction similar to this, is 
recorded in the history of Hezekiah, 
king of Judah; to whom this great 
sign was given, that the shadow went 
back ten degrees on the dial by which 
its motion was measured. The effect 
this miracle must have had on the 
measure of time, was similar to that 
related in the history of Joshua; the 
receding of the sun in one case, 
amounting to the same as its standing 
still in the other; in the one it was 
not measured at all, in the other it 
was measured twice over. The suc- 
cession of events still passed on; and 
as we may well suppose, that these ten 
degrees were the measure of the space 
of ten hours, (for that a day and night 
were divided into twenty-four parts, is 
acknowledged by all,) we have thus 
the full and complete space of a natu- 
ral day made up, in which the lapse of 
time had passed away, while the pla- 
nets, by whose motion it was mea- 
sured, had ceased to record it. 

That the Almighty intended; by such 
a process as this, to make a change in 
the computation of time, will be plain 
from a little consideration. That 
he was not taken by surprise in the 
case of Joshua, and compelled to grant 
that to which he was not disposed, 
will scarcely be alleged; the words 
of Joshua were known to the Almighty 
long before they were uttered; and 
could have been stopped in the utter- 
ance, if such had been his pleasure,— 
or if their fulfilment had not corre- 
sponded with his calculations. Many 
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other methods might have been adopted 
for the effectual accomplishment of 
Joshua’s wish—the complete defeat 
and dispersion of his enemies. No 
more need be said, to render it pro- 
bable, that, beside the end to be an- 
swered by the immediate effect of the 
miracle, a further intention existed in 
the divine mind, of making an altera- 
tion in the day, with a prospective 
reference to another change, whereby 
it should be again restored with addi- 
tional glory. If this change in the 
measure, without a suspension of the 
lapse of time, were such as might, if 
some further purpose besides the de- 
feat of enemies were not to have been 
answered, have been otherwiseordered 
in the case of Joshua, much more may 
this be said of that related of Heze- 
kiah. 

Some, indeed, to give the Allpower- 
ful an easier labour, have supposed 
that all which was effected, was wrought 
in the room in which the dial was 
placed ;—that the shadow indeed went 
back, but that the sun held on its 
orderly way. This, however, appears 
to be mere trifling. The Babylonish 
ambassadors thought otherwise, or 
they would not have taken so longa 
journey to inquire concerning the par- 
ticulars of the case ; which, if it had 
been nothing beyond an optical decep- 
tion, or a phenomenon seen only by 
one or two individuals, and consisting 
only of a change in the position of the 
shadow, would not have attracted such 
respectful and inquisitive notice from 
a distant and learned nation. As their 
philosophy could give no explanation, 
and the account given referred it to a 
divine interposition for the sake of a 
particular individual, the journey of 
the Babylonians to Jerusalem, to see 
this wonderful man, and to hear the 
truth from his lips, seems exceedingly 
natural. That any other sign, evi- 
dently divine, would have satisfied the 
mind of the king, we cannot doubt; 
the selection of such a singular pheno- 
menon seems, therfore, to have been 
calculated for some especial purpose, 
beyond that arising immediately out 
of the present circumstances. From 
this time forward, the day observed by 
the Jews as the Sabbath, though the 
seventh in the order of succession, was 
such no longer, according to the mea- 
sure of time. 

Wher we presume to speak of what 
may be supposed the motives of the 


divine conduct, it becomes us to ven- 
ture with reverence; yet a probable 
suggestion may be made, of some 
adequate reasons for this important 
change. Without it, the Lord of glory 
could not have offered his life as a 
sacrifice at the time that the type of 
him, the paschal lamb, was slain, and 
yet have glorified the Sabbath by rising 
on this day from the grave. Thus,also, 
a correct reckoning is preserved in the 
spiritual and true church; and Chris- 
tians are enabled to assemble and wor- 
ship God, according to the succession 
of time, on the very day that corre- 
sponds to the original Sabbath on 
which God rested from the works that 
he had made. J.C... 


HINTS ON THE FAMILY OR FIRESIDE 
TRAINING OF THE YOUNG, 7 


THE mode of common school edaca- 
tion, now so generally adopted, will 
doubtless be attended with beneficial 
effects ; most or all, by the recent im- 
provement, having it in their power to 
acquire, at little expense, readi 
writing, and arithmetic; which simple 
elements of knowledge and well-doing, 
were, till lately, confined to the smaller 
part of the population. Besides school 
instruction, another important branch 
of education, with which the well-being 
of the young must ever be intimately 
connected, is, that afforded by the do- 
mestic circle, or home fire-side. Pa- 
rents, and those intrusted with the 
rearing of children, have, toaconsider- 
able degree at least, the moulding of 
their temper and manner in their own 
hands ; the prattle of a child may not 
be more the echo of their words, than 
its ideas of rightand wrong, good and 
evil, transcripts of their sentiments... 
From the many and too well found- 
ed complaints of the still prevailing 
profligacy of the young; it may be 
feared that family education, on which 
so mu¢h depends, remains in many 
instances in a very imperfect state. 
Nor may thoughtless profligate pa- 
rents alone be guilty of burdening so- 
ciety with a race of evil-doers; some 
may be found not wanting in endea- 
vours at teaching children their duty, 
but who go about it in so ignorant, 
unskilful a way, as entirely to defeat 
the end in view. In the training of 
the young, no less than in other mat- 
ters, the saying of the son of Sirach 
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may be too often verified, ‘‘ There is 
that laboureth and taketh pains, 
and is only the more behind.” ‘The 
children of well principled, but incon- 
siderately rigid parents, become, in not 
a few instances, wholly the reverse of 
the example set before them ; to ac- 
count for which, without farther in- 
quiry, recourse may be had to an 
untractableness of temper, or, it may 
be, inherent depravity of nature, that 
sets at defiance all attempts at im- 
provement. The natural dispositions 
of children, like the natural soil of the 
earth, are doubtless very different, and 
the culture bestowed, to be effectual, 
should as much as possible be — 
to! individual peculiarities. hen 
cases of feilure in the training of the 
young come to be closely investigated, 
the teacher may be found no less in 
fault than the scholar. 
From the order in which the princi- 
of our nature unfold themselves, 
rents may lay their account in meet- 
fog with difficulties, while pursuing the 
mode’ of training deemed proper for 
their young ones. Well does Solomon 
say, that “folly is bound up in the 
heart of a child,” nor can it be other- 
wise, while the animal feelings alone 
are inaction. A child with little more 
of intellect or discernment than a kit- 
ten, or pappy, may feel inclined to be 
as fro and perverse as its four- 
legged companions. The rational 
ciples being not only long dormant, 
but, unlike the animal, requiring care 
and culture for their development, 
may, if ted, continue almost 
wholly inert during life; and the at- 
tention engrossed with animal feelings 
and objects, or any glimmerings of in- 
tellect made subservient to the pur- 
poses of appetite and passion, man 
may degenerate into something more 
than the brute. The culture as well as 
stamina of the mental powers, being 
infinitely diversified, so must likewise 
be the degrees of improvement or per- 
fection attained. While some of the 
human race may seem to sink below 
the fevel of the brutes that perish, 
others will arrive at an excellence ap- 
ss to what is conceived as be- 
ging to beings of a superior order ; 


though in the greater proportion, wis- 
dom and folly, virtue and vice, may be 
so blended, as to make it hard to say 
which upon the whole predominates. 
The great object of a wise education 
being the advancement of individual 


well-being and happiness, with which 
the general good of society must always 
be intimately connected, the first step 
towards it, constituted as our nature 
is, must evidently be a due con- 
trol of the appetites and passions, 
which, while predominant, would ever 
prove stumbling-blocks in the way of 
this important end. The animal and 
rational principles, the flesh and the spi- 
rit, are naturally in opposition to one 
another; the first craving for gratifica- 
tion, without regard to consequences, 
while the sccond having in view duty, 
or good upon the whole, will have 
often to call for a sacrifice of the plea- 
sures presently soliciting attention. 
Children, acting from the impulse of 
the blind propensities of their nature, 
mast for a time be wholly in subjection 
to the flesh; while surely every consi- 
derate parent will allow, that it ought 
to be his assiduous, constant endea- 
vour, to prevent this natural temporary 
subjection from being converted into a 
bondage that might last for life. 

Ifa habit of self-control and self- 
denial be the only way of escaping 
from.a slavery that would prove fatal 
to well-being, it should be the study 
of parents to make the acquisition and 
practice of a point so essential, as 
easy as possible to their young ones. 
When, however, the sort of training, 
numbers of children meet with, 
closely looked at, we may be forced 
to think, that the arduous daty of self- 
denial is made still more difficult than 
necessary, even by those whose pecu- 
liar business it was to pave and make 
the road to well-being as easy as pos- 
sible. The mastery of the appetites 
and passions being as difficult as im- 
portant to be obtained, care might be 
taken, that-at least, new, needless im- 
pediments should not be added to the 
natural. But is this always done! 
Is it done, when thousands of poor in-’ 
nocents are enslaved to a crowd of 
factitious wants and desires, from the 
thoughtlesss treatment they meet with? 
Before being welt out of the nurses’ 


arms, how often are they initiated in 


all the tastes of the confectioner’s 
shop, and even of the publican’s 
vaults. Itmay be no rare sight, that of 
a lisping infant, stretching its little 
hands towards the pot or glass, fora 
sip of the contents, while possibly not 
only indulged but cheered on sucking 
in that which may one day prove pol- 
son both to soul and body. the 
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corps of guzzlers and wine-bibbers 
has always more enow of recruits, 
the cause may not lie deep—look at 
the training of the young pet. 

Not a few parents, it may be, for- 
getting the lessons their young ones 
received at atime when incapable of 
distinguishing good from evil, may 
wonder at, as well as lament their 
turning out, when grown up, so much 
the reverse of what had been wished 
or expected; that the young man, re- 
gardless of expostulation, and spurn- 
ing all restraint, should persist in fol- 
lowing courses that hurry him on to 
ruin. But if, in early years, a habit of 
self-command is not begun to be form- 
ed, it may never afterwards be suffici- 
ently acquired for the proper conduct 
of life. Should parental authority be 
too laxly exercised, when the young 
mind is flexible and yielding, it may, 
with advancing years, be more and 
more disregarded, till at last wholly 
thrown. off.. Children naturally wish 
to have the freedom of their own will, 
and even to make all around subser- 
vient to its caprices: in the struggle 
for the mastery, should childish igno- 
rance or folly prevail, the consequence 
may easily be foreseen. Nor will the 
authority of parents, when judiciously 
exercised, often fail of accomplishing 
its purposes. If children find that they 
have no choice but. obedience, while 
nothing severe or rigid is imposed 
upon. them, they most likely will give 
up the contest, and conform to what 
has only their good for its object. And 
due submission to parental authority, 
will best prepare the young for heark- 
ening to the voice of reason in mature 
years, 

No parents can wish to see their 
children, up, slaves to 
gluttony or drunkenness, though they 
may have been unwittingly fostering in 
them habits that have such a tenden- 
cy. Neither can they desire that those 
with whose character and conduct their 
own respectability and estimation in 
the world are so intimately connected, 
should by, their frivolity, vanity, self- 
conceit, or arrogance, render them- 
selves alaughing-stock or nuisance to 
all aboutthem. Such a cast of spirit 
and manners, however, may inadver- 
tently be too frequently produced or 
nourished by those who have the rear- 
ing of the young: When every article 


of dress is made a subject for display 
and much speechification, and little 
85.—VOL. VIII. 


master or miss is taught to survey with 
an admiring eye its new coat or gown, 
till the poor thing fancies itself an ob- 
ject of admiration to every one that 
sees ii—can there be a more effectual 
way of inspiring the infant mind with 
the love of finery, and the vanity that 
never fails to accompany it? But this 
may be only part of the evil; to the 
above acquirements, a slight and con- 
tempt of those less gaudily attired 
than themselves, may be added, by 
odious comparisons made to their 
disadvantage. Is it a wonder that 
the young should have an inordinate 
taste for frivolous accomplishments, 
when their exhibitions on floor are 
more attended to and applauded by 
papa, mamma, and flattering friends, 
than any other subject of education? 
Hence, it may happen that.so many 
of our little dancing dolls continue 
children through life, as to any acqui- 
sitions that would make them useful, 
respectable members of society. : 
Approbation or praise is duubtless 
the best reward that can be bestowed 
on children for their labours er proper 
behaviour, but, profusely lavished .or 
thrown away on trifles, itis made teo 
cheap to produce good effects. _With- 
out experience or discernment enough 
to judge for themselves of the real 
value of. things, the young will nata- 
rally form their estimate by the way 
in which they are spoken of by those 
about them. Should they. be in the 
habit of hearing what is trifling:or 
insignificant magnified and extolled, 
while subjects of importance are 
slightly spoken of, or treated with in- 
differcnce, may not such false impres- 
sions of things be stamped on their 
tender minds, as never afterwards to 
be eradicated? .It is true, a child 
must speak and act as a child, and 
be dealt with asa child; but should 
childish ideas and feelings be allowed 
to grow with his youth, they.may ac- 
quire too strong a hold to be easily 
got rid of inmature years.. When tri- 
fles are overrated and long indulged 
in, a trifling. character through all 
life’s stages may be the consequence. 
_ Itis needless to say, how much ex- 
cessive indulgence of the animal ap- 
etites and selfish feelings must stand 
in the way of the development of the 
social affections and higher principles 
of our nature—how mucha listless 
unconcern, cold, and averting from our 
neighbour’s good, will be lodged in the 
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breast wholly occupied with selfish 
gratifications. But it may too often 
escape notice, how much an antisocial 
temper may be fostered in the young, 
by the lessons of suspicion, fear, ma- 
lice, and deceit, unwittingly given by 
those who have them under their care. 
Thas, when hurt is received from any 
of the numerous little accidents chil- 
dren are liable too ; for the purpose of 
soothing the child, or stopping its cry- 
ing, its attention very possibly is di- 
rected towards some object at hand, 
on which to vent its angry feelings, be 
it man, wonian, or child; when, but 
for such thoughtless pointing at, no 
evil would have been imputed by the 
child to any creature whatever, and 
neither spite nor suspicion planted in 
its tender breast. Many children too 
may be tricked, teased, and played 
upon, till they learn in turn to be 
tricky, and to take pleasure in teasing 
and vexing allarcund them. Children 
are not naturally crafty or deceitful, 
but by being often duped or cheated, 
they come to distrust those they asso- 
ciate with, and to cheat, lie, and play 
the knave in their own defence. 

Of the social affections, the filial 
being naturally the first brought into 
action, not a little of temper and cha- 
racter may depend on the mode in 
which they are cultivated. On this, 
indeed, may hinge the child’s coming 
to be the staff and comfort of his pa- 
rents’ old age, or bringing their grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave, The 
extremes of indulgence and rigidness 
may be equally pernicious. When 
children have too much of their own 
way, there is no end to their cravings ; 
they are peevish and fretfal on the least 
contradiction. On the other hand, 
should the parent’s hand be like a rod 
of iron on their young back, they will 
be apt to become spiritless, timid, and 
dejected. It must be of the first im- 
portance for parents to command the 
ready, cheerful obedience of their 

oung ones, nor will this be effected 

ut when love and reverence soften and 
make grateful the injunctions of au- 
thority. But how can proper filial 
sentiments be expected to be cherish- 
ed, when parents say and do things in 
the fe pene of their young ones, that 
terid to degrade themselves in their 
eyes? In such acase, will not instrac- 
tion, admonition, or reproof, instead of 
nets attended to, and followed with 
the desired effects, prove rather like 


a sounding brass, or tinkling cym- 
bal? or what is still worse, injure that 
cause which it was intended to pro- 
mote,’ 
But the importance of the careful 
cultivation of the filial affections will 
appear in a still stronger light, if it be 
considered, that it may be chiefly 
through their instrumentality, that the 
highest, noblest principles of our na- 
ture are called forth and kept alive in 
the young breast. If any sentiments 
of gratitade, esteem, love, confidence, 
and veneration, are felt by children 
for their Father in heaven, may they 
not be looked on as the expansion of 
those which had previously warmed 
their hearts for their parents on earth? 
St. John says, “‘ How can he love God 
whom he hath not seen, if he love not 
his brother whom he hath seen?’ Will 
not this maxim apply in a peculiar 
manner to the young mind? If the 
kindly filial affections lie dormant, or 
are not properly cultivated and kept 
alive, it may be difficult indeed to ex- 
cite in it sentiments worthy of the Au- 
thor of its being. If the second table 
of the law be not writien on the heart, 
the first may never be found engraven 
there ; while the difficulty will be ang- 
mented, should the God and governor 
of the universe be represented more in 
the light of a severe taskmaster, or 
stern judge, than of a benignant mer- 
ciful parent, whose commands, threat- 
enings, and chastisements, no less 
thanhis promises and encouragements, 
are designed to advance the best good 
of his rational offspring. 

The love of God and the love of man 
being the essential principles of well- 
doing and well-being, all will acknow- 
ledge the importance of their being 
early implanted and cherished in the 
mind ; yet, how many intrusted with 
the training of the young, may, even 
with good intentions, be found, instead 
of advancing this one thing needfal, 
throwing stumbling-blocks fn its way. 
Were the instructions from the pulpit 
to be more frequently directed to the 
teaching of parents the art of training 
up a child in the way he should walk, 
pointing out errors to be avoided, and 
rules to be observed, much good might 
be the result. Should ever a radical 
reformation of mankind be effected, it 
will be by so imbuing the young min 
with right principles, that. the habit 
of acting under their influence shall 
be retained through life. 
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AN ESSAY ON CONSCIENCE. 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir.—On reading your valaable Ma- 
gazine some time since, I was much 
pleased with some papers on con- 
science, as to whether it is of divine 
origin, or the result of education. But 
itappeared to me,that your correspond- 
ents did not go sufficiently far into the 
subject. If, therefore, you think the fol- 
lowing essay worth inserting, you will 
add to the obligations already con- 
ferred on your obedient servaat, 
B. Brovueu. 

What is conscience? It is sup- 
posed to be a moral tribunal, a mental 
court of chancery, where right and 
wrong, equity and injustice, are deter- 
mined without any reference to the 
jury of reason—or the deductions of 
the understanding ; by giving its sanc- 
tion to virtae, and issuing its injunc- 
tions to vice, with a celerity quite the 
reverse of the “ law’s delay” in any of 
the courts of Westminster. 

That some such principle exists, few 
will have the folly to deny. The 
object of this essay is not to inquire 
into its existence; it is to ascertain 
its origin, to find the cause, and not to 
detail the effects. And where we 
have not positive or self-evident proofs 
to adduce, it is our duty to offer the 
next best in our power; and in this 
case, that next best proof appears to 
be,—candid inference, and impartial 
comparisons. 

. Let us then examine those works 
which we know could proceed from no 
other hand than that of nature’s God; 
and if a discrepancy exists between 
them and the subject immediately un- 
der consideration, the conclusion that 
they are the result of different causes, 
the designs of different architects, must 
be conceded. That the former are all 
perfection, and that the latter is de- 
fective, and in many cases erroneous, 
appears to me as clear as that virtue 
is not vice, or that Omniscience cannot 
err. Look through nature; look at 
the finished workmanship of God’s 
creative energy ; look witha philosophic 
eye at his celestial wonders—where 
worlds revolve round worlds, and sys- 
tems extend beyond systems, in the 
most beautiful order, and in the strict- 
estconcord. Sarvey vegetable, animal, 
and rational life, and you will perceive 
harmony, consistency, and uniformity 
prevailing throughout the whole. 


Now, as all nature’s works are per- 
formed in the aggregate,—to be a per- 
fect work, all men ought to be pos- 
sessed of the same sort of conscience : 
for it is mere accident that has placed 
them in different situations.—For in- 
stance, the child that is born to-day, 
may by accident fall into the hands of 
a Catholic, a Hindoo, a Quaker, a Me- 
thodist, or an Episcopalian; and what 
would be the consequence? The Ca- 
tholic would bring hi 
his mind with the mas of his creed, 
and when of mature age, conscience 
would reprove him if he ate meat on 
Fridays, or neglected to cross himself 
on particular occasions. But suppose, 
instead of the Catholic, the chi 
fallen into the Quaker’s hands—edu- 
cated in Quaker principles, he would 
look upon the forms of Catholicism as 
absurd, and his conscience would suf- 
fer him to indulge in any food that 
might suit his choice. Now, if con- 
science were divine, it would be per- 
fect, and act independently of circum- 
stance,—and reprove for, or approve 
of, eating meat equally, whether the 
person had been educated in the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, or in the more 
humble one of a Quaker. 

We are taught by our laws aad our 
religion, to respect as sacred the pro- 
perty of others; and I am bold to say, 
that nineteen out of twenty who may 
read these observations, would be most 
promptly accused of error, were they 
illegally to appropriate the property 
of their neighbours to their own use. 
But had they lived during the pros- 
perous days of the Spartan republic, 
they would have heard nothing from 
conscience unless they had been found 
out;—for there, dexterity (even when 
applied to thieving) was esteemed a 
virtue worthy of practice by children 
of the first families of the state; and 
he who could steal with most address, 
was esteemed the most worthy of 
praise. 

Is there, Mr. Editor, a man in Eng- 
land, nay, is there a man in Europe, 
who could unfeelingly commit 
worst of all murders—parricide? 

‘* Murder which in itself is foul” and 
horrible, is rendered a thousand times 
more so, when the parricidical hand is 
raised by the son against the life of 
the father, when the ties of affection 
are disregarded, and the sacred bul- 
warks of filial obligation are broken 
down; and yet, had it been our for- 
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tune to have been born amongst some 
of the savage tribes, the horror that 
now is excited at the bare idea of the 
crime, would cease; and at a certain 
period of life, the murderous knife 
would be sharpened ; the parental vic- 
tim would be brought forth; and, as 
an act of duty, the son would embrue 
his hands in his father’s blood. Per- 
haps it may be asked, what evidence 
can be adduced, that conscience did 
not disapprove of the deed ?—It is self- 
evident; forhad conscience condemned 
the act in men in a state of nature, it 
would have been discontinued. But, 
instead of this, custom reconciled its 
horrors, and they found in prevailing 
opinion a justification of the deed. 
One of the most glaring proofs of the 
trackling of conscience to circum- 
stance,’ ‘isin ‘its justifying or disap- 
peeve “Of bigamy or polygamy.— 
ould not my married readers have 
the most severe compunctions, were 
they to intermarry with other women 
during the lives of their present wives? 
Yet, had they lived during the reign 
of Solomon,—or, what is more pos- 
sible, had they been educated Maho- 
medans instead of Christians, they 
might in that case marry as many 


‘wives as they liked, and not the least 
notice would their inward monitor 


have taken of their actions. Now, it 
is either wrong, or not wrong, to marry 
more than one wife. If wrong, con- 
science does its duty by Christians, 
but behaves most unhandsomely to 
Turks: and hence we cannot but con- 
clude, that it is in itself imperfect. 

Now, which of my Christian readers, 
or what man of this happy island, 
would feel the disapproval of his moral 
sense (as the ancients called con- 
science) for indulging himself in an 
occasional glass of generous wine? on 
the contrary, one of the most solemn 
ceremonies of the Christian religion 
is partly performed with the aid of 
wine. But, if the Mahomedan took 
a cup, it would be a cup too much for 
his conscience, and he would not be 
free from the upbraidings of his in- 
ward monitor, till he had made con- 
fession, and undergone ablution. Now, 
drinking wine must be either wrong 
or not wrong; and conscience making 
it wrong in one man, and justifying it 
in another, proves that there is some- 
thing imperfect in its formation. 

This is strikingly exemplified in an 
occurrence that may happen every 


week,-the conversion of a Mussulman 
from the faith of Mahomet to that of 
Christ. Would conscience still deny 
him a glass of wine to recruit ex- 
hausted nature, or to counteract dis- 
ease,—or condemn him for putting to 
his lips the wine chalice, in comme- 
moration of the last supper of Jesus? 
I answer, fearlessly, no! His idea of 
moral wrong being removed, and his 
judgment approving of the act, con- 
science would ratify, and not con- 
demn, its performance; then, I ask, 
can conscience be the result of an 
immediate divine inspiration, when it 
is known to approve to-day, of that 
which it reprobated yesterday; and 
to disapprove to-day, of that which it 
sanctioned yesterday,—and on the 
morrow may again justify. 

Wherever conscience approves of an 
actcontrary to the laws of nature, there 
exists powerful proof that it is not 
divine. When, therefore, conscience 
justifies such acts as sons murdering 
their fathers, and mothers sacrificing 
their infants, as is done in the East, 
an outrage is committed on nature ; 
and that which is contrary to nature 
being contrary to truth, cannot pro- 
ceed from God, who is the “ light of 
trath.” Ergo, conscience in this sense, 
is not divine. Can works then, such 
as have been compared, works s0 op- 
posite, so perfect, and so imperfect, 
spring from one source ?—the discre- 
pancy is glaring; and the conclusion 
inevitable, that the modifications of 
conscience are artificial, and not indi- 
genous to the mind. 

What then is conscience? It is 
only another name for judgment, or 
an appeal on moral actions to the 
reasoning faculties of the mind. But | 
perhaps it will be said, reason requires 
time and arrangement, and that con- 
science decides instantaneously, and 
acts independently of arrangement. 
But, on examination, we shall find that 
reason, in many cases, acts with as 
much promptitude as the most tender 
conscience can possibly do. For in- 
stance, two men of unequal size pre- 
sent themselves to my view,—I con- 
clude instantly that the one is taller 
and stouter than the other. This I 
do by a consecutive movement of the 
mind. Custom has taught me, that 
an object of certain dimensions makes 
an impression which begets the idea 
of a certain magnitude. On compar- 
ing the two, I find different ideas pro- 
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duced, and thence conclude, as all 
objects make impressions in proportion 
to their size, that the impression of the 
less is made by a smaller man. This, 
Mr. Editor, is the mode, and the only 
mode, by which we judge of shape, 
size, colour, quality, &c.; but by con- 
stant use, things and consequences 
become familiar to the eye, as truth 
or falsehood does to the mind, or the 
divisions in the type-box do to the 
hand of the compositor. 

The most ignorant man is aware 
that he must die; and this assurance 
he obtains precisely in the way I have 
just shewn. He finds, from observa- 
tion, that all men die; and, knowing 
that he himself is a man, he concludes 
that he must die like his fellows ; and 
yet the fact of his mortality is seen 
without his appearing to use any syllo- 
gistic reasoning. So is it with con- 
science: an appeal is made to the judg- 
ment, and from habit, without appear- 
ing to weigh the matter, an instanta- 
neous approval or disapproval is given. 
For conscience never approves of that 
which judgment condemns; and as our 
judgment of right and wrong is the 
result of circumstance, and not im- 
mutable, in as much as that which 
is right here is wrong elsewhere, and 
that which is right here to-day may 
be wrong to-morrow :—Judgment is, 
therefore, mutable; and that which is 
mutable, cannot be the immediate 
effect of immutability.. Nature is im- 
mutable; ergo,—our modes of con- 
science cannot be the result of nature. 
That which is not natural must be 
artificial. Education is artificia’, and 
our notions of right and wrong depend 
on education. The approval or dis- 
approval of conscience, therefore, de- 
pends on our knowledge of right and 
wrong; and consequently, the modes 
which conscience assumes, must, by a 
consecutive conclusion, be the result of 
education, 


SWEARING REPROVED. 
(An Anecdote.) 


A PROFANE Scotch nobleman, on see- 
ing a large stone in the road which led 
to his country house, ordered his ser- 
vant to send it to hell. ‘‘ My lord,” 
replied the servant, “if I could send 
it to heaven, I think it would be 
more completely out of your lordship’s 
way.” 


PORCKY. 


HYMN ON THE SAVIOUR’S NATIVITY. 


ALL-HAIL, the glorious day of grace, 
When, to the race, 
Fair Mercy left her throne! 
Then, rising with celestial light, 
Dispelling the dark clouds of night, 
The Day-star brightly shone. 
All-hail the wondrous day of love, 
When God descended from above 
To dwell in mortal clay! 
Aad slowieg with fire, 
ith angels may our hearts conspire 
To bail bis natalday. 
Mild Prince of peace! Eternal Word! 
Almighty! Everlasting Lord! 
reat day nog Priest, and King! 
We bless the day which gave thee birth ; 
To thee, in songs of sacred mirth, , ., 
Our noblest masic bring. 
Accept our praise ; thy gifts i fossa 
And ith thy presence cheer eac bart, 
Redeemer! Brother! Friend! 
And, that the beathen nations miay 
To thee their adoration pay, 
Thy word, thy Spirit send! 
And when life’s pilgrimage is past, 
May all enjoy that al 
The purchase of thy blood! 
There, as eternal ages roll, 
Delight the eye, and feast the soul, 
And sing the love of God! 
Dartmouth. J.M.M.. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


Or, SIMILES ON TIME, FOR THE FIRST OF 
JANUARY, 1826. 


“ Redeem we time? Its loss we dearly buy.” Young. 


TIME is a river, rolling to the deep. 

Th’ comet whence its stream 
There endless ages in their fountain sleep ; 

To which all time on earth is but a span, 
Time is a tide, that bears along to bliss, 

The jast and virtuous, by its gentle swell ; 
Bat millions the celestial effiax miss, 

Borne Mae whirlpool down the galf to 

e. 


Time is a theatre, the parts are seven,* 

Mankind performs, from infancy to age: 
Some gain the golden plaudit of high heaven ; 

Others in infamy go off the stage! . 
*Tis infinite eternity began ; 

A drop of that anfathomable deep ; 
A cycle measar’d by the rolling san; 

A segment of the circle’s mighty sweep. 
Time is a sacred mine of solid ore ; 

(To make a jewel for their fature throne. ) 
The diligent its richest veins — $ 

And faith transmutes to gold the precious 

stone. 


* See Shakspeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 
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Time is a ready-writer, take the hint ; 
His records are coeval with the fall ; 

The Doomsday-book, stern destiny shall print, 
And trath, at man’s last audit, read it all. 


Time is blank , life the season fit 
To write—the wise engross the volume well: 
Eternity will read what man has writ ; 
And go vos scribe who blots it, down to 


Time is a feast, the fragments, morsels, crumbs, 
Let not the dogs of idleness devour; 

The king’s exchequer, and the miser’s plums* 
Could not, in death, redeem a single hour! 

Time is a clasp, that, by its strong embrace, 
Doth two eternities together tie ; 

To man a season of supernal grace ; 
A string of precious pearls nm wisdom’s eye. 

Time is a filial usher, death the gate . 
Th which all pass to his eternal sire. 

*Tis but a moment,--watch, and weep, and wait! 
Then fly to bliss, and sweep the living lyre! 

Time is a little province, dark and damp, 
Canton’d from everlasting’s awfal 

The san its day, the moon its midnight lamp, 
And seventy hundred years its utmost boast! 


’Tis the fool’s play-thing, but the traly wise 
Esteem it than silver, 
The pear! of countless price, whoever buys, 

Is richer than king on of old. 


Time is sumer beloved son, 
Cherish the darling child within thy breast! 
And when thy race of shame and glory’s ran, 
The awful sire will greet thy sonl to rest. 


Salop, Dec. 4th. Jos. MARSDEN. 
* £100,000. 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 
(For JANUARY First, 1826.) 


“ Eunt anni more fluentis aque.” Ovid. 
AGAIN the months have fled 
n the changing seasons 
Their r 3 
Another year has see away, 
And we ew 


ehold a -year’s-day. 


As roll the orbs on bigh, 
With unremitting, rapid pace ; 

As vapoors through the light air fly; 
As coursers in the race : 

So heedless time pursues his way 

From one to another New-year’s-day. 


And can we e’er enforce 
His stay, or stop his swift career? 
No!—sooner might we stop the course 
Of this terrestrial sphere: 
Time burries on without delay, 
And with him every New-year’s-day. 


Yet, though so swift bis speed, 
Both we and Time may run together ;— 
Aa planets and their moons proceed 
armoniously in ether : 
¥es, if we only strive, we may 


Keep pace with ev’ry New-year's-day. 


.| (With one between) in sorrow’s 


Then let us now . 

And only to look, 
Since Time presents another page 

Of his eventfal book : 
Like heaven’s blae lightning flies away, 
Each quick-recurring New-year's-day. 
Oar lives will have an end, 

Our spirits then will take their fight 
To that bright world above, or we 

To realms of blackest night ; 
And Time will cease to urge his way, 
Nor bring again a New-year’s-day. 

Bristol. J. S. B. Jun. 


A SKETCH. 


I saw a long procesion pass. 

A handred beings,—and a hundred more,— 
And then a handred and threescore and five, 
Came various as the joys and cares of life, 
The lots of mortals, and their hopes and fears. 
Out from the sun they came, and o’er the earth 
They pass’d, and faded into that thick gloom 
Beyond the outposts of our solar sphere, 
Where Georgiam, its dim sentinel, doth march 
His long and lonely rounds—a watch upon 
The courier-comets, that from other suns 
Come posting to our own. 

So bright the 
From which they issued, and so gloomy, that 
Whither they hastened all, the sight in vain, 
With dazzled, or with darkness 

mm’d,— 

Essay’d to mark them out from ambient beams, 
Or trace their forms in gloom ; but visible 
Each as he came, one following one, and thas— 
Till all had pass’d. 

Bright on the brow of each 
Glisten’d the star of morning, with the blash 
Aurora wears, when Pheebus’ first broad orb 
Peers o’er the eastern hills. The mid-day sun 
Fall on their breast shone out; and round their 


feet 
Hang heaven-embroidered robes, by sunset 
wove. 
Bat these were ofttimes hid by crowning mists 
And girdling clouds, and feet-enveloping dark - 


ness. 
Scarce one of all the long-succeeding line, 
Bat bore insignia of some known deed,— 
Some symbol of renown. Some pass’d alon 
With victories wreathed on their martial h > 
With laurell’d honours crown’d, and naval 
strength, 

Some bore the palm of meristem. and some 
The dire sharp instrument o justice, as 
— or a feton tyra king 

murder’d tyrant, or a marty ing,— 
Had stamp’d their fame and character. 

One in seven, 

Of all the train I saw, had sacred robes 
And mitred head, and bore the blessed book, 
Which as he read, he fix’d his eyes on heaven, 
And worshipped. There was one of these that 


came 
With triumph on his glory-crowned brow ;— 
Burst — darkness, which, on all sides 
round: 
Fied from his radiant head. Heaven's golden 


eys 

And compre great, he carried ; and the keys 
Of the dark grave. But one had fone re 

eepest garb. 
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Like a lorn mother, she mov'd on in tears 

And silence; and the san, apon her breast, 

Was folded in eclipse as dark as death. 

Clotted with recent gore, a thorny crown, 

And bleeding cross, the symbols that she bore. 
But one I mark’d, first of the final seven, 

O’er all around bim eminent: his smile 

Was as an angel’s, mirror’d from the throne 

Of Deity,—and reflected down to earth. 

The e of Bethlehem on his -heaven-ward 


row 

Sat beaming ont illastrious—fit to lead 

Old Wisdom’s sagest from the ends of earth. 
Broad on his breast was seen the Sun just-risen, 
Of righteousness,—his girdle bore, in gold, 

SALVATION,” —by an angel written there : 
Joy and rejoicing, waited on his steps ;— 


And virgins strew’d his wintry path with 
flowers. 
New- Year’s-Day, 1825. J.M.G. 
VICISSITUDE ; 


Or, WINTER ANTICIPATED. 
Tue glories of summer, alas, they have flown! 
And Flora’s fair offspring have sunk to decay : 
The sun, his intention to leave us has shown ; 
The swallows have taken their flight o’er the 
sea. 
Manificent Autumn, with liberal band, 
Her manifold blessings around having shed, 
Will cone shes mild presence withdraw from 


ur land,— 

Her sceptre resign to the monarch of dread. 
Yes, Winter, stern king, soon again will appear, 

The rivers assail with his ice-forming breath ; 
The Earth will acknowledge his rigid career, 

And Natare appear in the vesture of death. 
Vicissitude’s impress each earthly thing bears, 

How oft is rp succeeded by rain! 
The bright eye of joy oft is darken’d by tears ; 

Weall have our seasons of pleasure and 
Time’s e’er-ebbing tide to eternity’s sea 

Runs down, bearing life’s feeble bark on its 

wave,— 

Which various matations assail on its way, 
Till death lays it up to decay in the grave! 
But man, renovated, shall spring from the tomb, 
Shall live when creation has melted away ! 
In Eden may we “ trees of righteousness”® 


bloom, 
Where summer’s eternal, and endless theday. 
Dartmouth, Oct. 1825. 3. M.M. 
* Isaiah 8. 


THE WRECK OF THE ROSALBAND. 


(As the following poem was composed before 
the author had attained to his seventeenth 
year, be hopes that this circumstance will form 
a plea for the mitigation of critical severity.) 

FANN’D into undulation by the breeze 

Which freshly sweeps along the Emerald seas, 

ile our ship glides along the rippling green 
Where far beneath, embedded in the sand, 
Rots thy Proud giant-fabric,—stately Rosal- 


The wees shines sofily from the star-gemm’d 
sky, 
And brightly gilds the billows curling by, 
Rolling unconscious o’er the scene of gloom, 
= ship and inmates found one common 
oom : 
and perish’d, riches, hopes, and 
1 
Nor lefi a floating vestige of that billowy strife ! 


From India’s climes the noble vessel came, 
For Britain bound,—the Rosalband her name: 
acer with gold and fragrant spice was 


And costly raiment in the hold was pil’d ; 
And noble blood and beauty’s pride were 


there— 
While waves propitious roll’d, and every wind 
was fair. 


Ah,—little thoaght that gay licentious crew, 
= their bark bounded o’er the swelling 
ue— 


ve rich wines sparkled, and the jest ran 
1 


And songs and laughter told their revelry ; 

While ag list’ning to the jovial tale— 

That Death, with arrow pois’d, couch’d on the 
coming gale! 


Ob!--it was hard, when glist’ning in 

Albion’s hoar cliffs rose towering into sight 
Distant, defin’d upon the bright blue.skies, 
To view their friendly with dying eyes! 
Return’d from far,—with thousand perils past-- 
With home in sight—unreach’d—to fail—todie, 


at last! 

Ay; "twas a night of wild,—of dark alarm, 
en death’s car roll’d on the rattling 
storm ;— 


When hearts that throbb’d with ecstasy of bliss, 
And love and friendship’s soft anxieties— 
Were coldly qaench’d in reckless billow’s lave, 
And still’d, ay, still’d for ever, neath the 

dark wave! 


Oft hadst thou roll’d along the foaming seas, 
oy snowy sails d to the 
crimson pennons glittering in 

While the dhrouds the winds were 
Iping high ; 

Oh, thou idst move in majesty sedate— 

th’ unfathom’d deep, in all thy pomp 

state! 


But, now the gusty breeze sighs ominously, 
And inky clouds o’erspread the dark’ning sky ; 
Now patters through the shrouds the slow, large 


While the damp flag hangs moveless at the 


top; 
Then distant thanders mutter threateningly, 
And glide, like fiery snakes, 
e sea. 


Sad through the cordage sighs the moaning 


Concerting with the startled sea-gall’s wail ; 

The booming sea shews the pale mariner, 

Reflected back, the scowling atmosphere. 

The sails are reef'd—the vessel lies along; 

The boatswain’s anxious whistle pipes among 

The low sad ings of the startled helms- 
man’s song. 


- 
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Hark!—from the boist’rous caverns of the 
unchain’d, come roaring 


And as they fiercely rash along their course, 
Lash’d into foaming mountains by their force, 
The sea uprears aloft its spray-crown’d head, 
Then downward to its sandy 


Lo, while yon mighty billows onward boom,— 
See, how the lightning gilds their snowy foam ! 
With livid lustre lights their vast abyss, 
ve farious winds around their summits 
iss! 
Then bursts the rattling thander-cl 
And, ee on brazen chariots, ro 
sky 


Where beats about the gallant Rosalband, 

On wat’ry mountains ’mid the tempest grand? 
sh vessel !—now thy vaunted strength dis- 
ay, 

Dread is the straggle thou must pass to-day! 
Say, ate thy ribs of oak bound firm and sure? 
If eels shanitt lost, nor canst the fearfal strife 


on high— 
the 


See!—see her reel a 

Then plunge, like th 
deep! 

How the tense cordage strains !—how creaks 
the mast, 

Which rocks compulsive to the howling blast! 

Hark re A leak !”—Great God, what 
wild despai 

Hath froze heart of each devoted victim 
there! 


Mark how the captain, pacing yon high deck,-- 
Sunk is his fiery eye, and blench’d 
His tight lip quivers,—but his step is firm ; 
His heart quails—yet nervous is bis arm! 
Bat look :—he stamps—vehement clasps his 


bhand— 
And swears—TI’ll perish with thee, gallant 
Rosalband!” 


Down crash the masts upon the boiling deep; 

See, how’along the mocking waves they leap! 

Yet; the maim’d halk is slow careering on, 

Till one wild yell proclaims the rudder gone! 

Poor wretches, shriek !—and winds shall hiss 
in scorn; 


Anoth !—the blusterin derides i 
ase ustering sea derides in 


on mountains steep, 
er, down the roaring 


Heard ye the wail of yon poor maid’s despair? 
Wild o’er her brow streams her dishevell’d 


hair: 
ench’d is the lustre of her bright black eye, 
acant aptarn’d toward the lowering sky. 
Oh, see her clinging to the broken stern, 
With grasp convulsive, and her silken vestare 
torn 


One hour ago, in pleasure’s glittering reigz, 

How glad she mingled with her giddy train'— 
Orstrack her lyre—or trill’d thé jocand glee,— 
Or dealt her cards—or waltz’d right wantonly. 
How cold—cold, rolis yon brine, which shall 


efface 
The ievear’d cosmetics from off thy varying 
ace: . 


No carefal shroud shall fold thy beauteous clay, 
No matron hand shall lave thee ; but the spray 


Shall bubble coldly o’er thy pallid face, 
Clasp’d in no lover’s, bat a rock’s embrace: 
Ay—and thy dainty bosom, fall and white, 
e fierce devouring fish to banquet shall 
invite! 
Now o’er their deck bursts the tremendous 


wave; 
Awhile they drift above their yawning grave: 
* All bands on deck !””—the captain :—and 


why? 
Fate peals the frightful answer—’tis to die! 
In what a haggard—ghastly group they stand, 
While deep and deeper sinks the doomed 
Rosalband! 


What sound was that?—It was a knell of death! 
The last despairing shriek—then far beneath— 
They sink—down—down !—with water closing o'er 
The heads which saw their surgy top no more 
The circling eddies curl the vacant sea— 
Whirling, and tossing wild, as though affrightedly ! 
Couldst thou descend, to view that scene of 


death,— 
Of writhing—choking,—agony beneath! 
Strag: ay by rise, each other’s bodies on,— 
Then e rushing waters beaten down! 
Or o’er each bursting eye-ball’s dead’ning glare! 
oe glats, triamphant, on his ghastly banquet 
ere 


Then shudder to behold that dreadful band— 

Jamm’d in the rocks,—or smother’d in the 
sand! 

And sable, slimy monsters squatting on 

Corses, already tearing bone from bone; 

The hideous walrus crouching on bis prey— 

Oh, horror! horror!—take thy grieving eyes 
away! 

’Tis said—anearthly creatures flitted by, 

With mocking laagh, amid the troubled sky ; 

That lightnings, glittering in a mystic form, 

Stretch’d _ the clouds, and beckon’d in the 
storm 

Yet, why ideal horrors seek to know? 

Our wearied verse is down, with those who 
sleep below! 


Oh thou who readst their nielancholy tale, - 

Hast thou a tear their sorrows to bewail ? 

Oh, sigh to think on those whose whit’ning 
bones 

Are toss’d on waves, or brais’d ’mong rocks 
and stones. 

Whose dust, anburied,—save ’neath billowy 


amid their watery 


Yet cease: thy grief in manly silence bear : 
They did nade-a doom thyself must share; 
Bat how !—devout, we ask thee, God on high! 
From whence our souls shall travel to the sky? 
Whether our dust shall cradle in the deep— 
Or in the green and silent—solemn charch-yard 
sleep! 
May all around be uil—soft—-serene, 
Nor roaring tamalts agitate the scene: 
May we, unstartled—save by love’s fond sighs, 
With brightning spirits close our dark'ning 
eyes! 
Let not our souls on whirlwinds flit away, 
Nor billows dash, remorseless, o’er our shroud- 
less clay! 
Q.Q.Q. 
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Review.—** ering,” a 
Literary Album, edited Thomas 
K. Hervey, \2mo. pp. 413. London. 
Lupton Relfe, Cornhill, 1826. 


Tuis volume is of the same class 
with the ‘* Amulet,” which we review- 
ed in our number for December, and 
with ‘‘ Forget me Not,” which appears 
in the present month. Ali are deco- 
rated with external splendour, having 
fine paper, gilt edges, beautiful plates, 
and miscellaneous variety, and ap- 
pearing as rivals in the market of 
taste and elegant display. The con- 
tents, however, vary considerably. 
The Amulet contains articles exclu- 
sively of a moral and a religious na- 
ture. ‘* Forget me Not,” abounds in 
tales, incidents, and poetical effusions; 
and “ Friendship’s Offering,” is amus- 
ing aud entertaining, without exacting 
from jatellect any severe contribu- 
tions, 

In this volume there are thirteen 
highly finished copper-plate engrav- 
ings, connected with subjects that oc- 
cupy some of its pages. The articles 
are ninety-six in number, the greater 
part of which bear the names of their 
respective authors, many of whom are 
well known in the literary world. As 
compositions, they are such asmightbe 
expected from their pens,—full of viva- 
icty, and furnishing strong evidence 
of genius; and amidst the amusement 
which they cannot fail to afford, we 
have found nothing at which virtue 
can take alarm, or that will tinge the 
cheek of modesty with a blush. 

Some of the tales are highly inte- 
resting, and by youthful readers, they 
will be perused with those conflicting 
emotions, which incidents of rare oc- 
currence are calculated to excite. 
It cannot be denied, that ‘“‘ The Wife,” 
“The Dream,” and a few others, are 
evidently written with an eye to dra- 
matic effect. They contain the vicis- 
situde, without the catastrophe which 
the reader was prepared to expect; 
and by well-contrived transitions, an- 
ticipations of horror and sadness are 
turned either into an unforeseen chan- 
nel, or into a burst of sudden joy. 

The writer who takes his stand in 
the suburbs of fiction, has a difficult 
task to perform. To blend the mar- 
vellous with the probable, without be- 
traying any symptoms of the unna- 
tural association, requires a delicacy 
of touch to which few are competent. 


85.—VOL. VIII. 


Several attempts appear in the volame 
before us, but the authors have in ge- 
neral been unsuccessful. Some arti- 
cles will indeed be admitted with but 
little inquiry, bat others border so 
much on the romantic, that improba- 
bility, awakening suspicion, puts the 
reader on the alert. Yet, perhaps, 
this circumstance, among a certain 
class may increase the number of its 
admirers, and even enhance its value 
in their estimation. 


Review.—“ Forget me Not,” a Christ- 
mas and New-year’s Present for 1826, 
12mo. pp. 394. Ackermann, 


Tuis is the fourth annual volume which 
has appeared under the above title, 
each of which has been distinguished 
for the beauty of its plates, the excel- 
lence of its typography, and the neat- 
ness of its execution in every depart- 
ment. 

The volame before us contains 
fourteen graphic embellishments, fin- 
ished in a superior style of elegance, 
and displays as much taste in the 
design, as beauty in the engraving. 
In both of these respects, the plates 
cannot fail to give universal satisfac- 
tion. 

The exterior of this book has a v 
attractive appearance. The cover is 
decorated with delicate emblems, and 
the case in which it is enclosed, kee 
it from being soiled, and preserves the 
uniformity. The paper is fine and 
good, the edges of the leaves are 
gilt, and no expense has been spared 
to give it a most inviting aspect. 

The articles which it contains are 
forty-eight in number, of which the 
greater part is prose; but, in several 
peaeens compositions, the muse has 

een consulted with considerable ad- 
vantage. To most of these articles, 
the names of their respective authors 
are annexed, and among them we find 
some of the more celebrated writers of 
the day. 

As literary productions, the style of 
each is worthy of the publication, nor 
have we found any thing that can of- 
fend either the eye or the ear of the 
nicest delicacy. The subjects, as it is 
natural to suppose, furnished by so 
many authors, are highly diversified ; 
but although completely miscellaneous 
they all partake of one common cha- 


racter, including description, incident, 
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narrative, historical and biographical 
sketches, and entertaining stories. 

Taken in the aggregate, they are, 
however, better calculated to afiord 
amusement than real instruction; 
nor can it be said that they fur- 
nish a fair delineation of real life. 
For this, several pieces border too 
much on the romantic; but to such 
readers as delight to expatiate in arti- 
ficial existence, this will prove an ad- 
ditional recommendation. In a work 
of this description, we should not ex- 
pect to find any thing profound, but 
we cannot avoid thinking, that it 
might have mounted a few degrees 
higher in the regions of intellect, with- 
out suffering any disadvantage. 

There can be no doubt, that when 
its degree of elevation was taken, it 
was calculated on a meridian to 
please the youth of both sexes, and in 
this there can be no danger that it 
will amply succeed. But, in addition 
to these, the elegance and respectabi- 
lity of the volume point it out asa 
handsome present for friendship, when 
both the givers and the receivers have 
passed their teens. It is on these 
distinct grounds that the situation of 
the authors appear peculiarly delicate. 
To cater in the same work for tastes 
so diversified as the readers of “‘ For- 

¢ me Not” can hardly fail to possess, 
s a task of almost insuperable diffi- 
culty, It is a soilin which axioms 
and definitions will not flourish, and 
in a publication of this kind, nothing 
cocld atone for the absence of spright- 
liness and vivacity. 

It would be easy to give extracts 
from many pages of this elegant me- 
mento, but they would furnish no fair 
criterion of the work. On perusin 
the whole, the reader will find muc 
innocent entertainment, and we envy 
not the morbid sensibility of any one, 
who, having examined its prose and 
verse, will close the book with a gloomy 
countenance. 


Review.— Memoirs of a Deist, being a 
Narrative of the Life and Opinions of 
the Writer, until his Conversion to the 
Faith of Jesus Christ. 8vo. pp. 235. 
Hatchard, London. 1825. 

In this very singular performance, we 

find many things to admire, some that 

excite our surprise, and much more 
that is unintelligible. The author has 
concealed his name, but we gather 


from the narrative, that, fired with he- 
roic ardour, he repaired in early 
life to India, where he attained an 
exalted military rank ; that, on retiring 
from the army, he returned to his na- 
tive land, in which he still resides; 
that the mental conflicts which this 
volume records, took place chiefly 
while he was abroad ; and that, from a 
rofane and blasphemous infidel, he 
is become a humble follower of Jesus 
Christ. 

That this memorial contains a ge- 
nuine picture of the author’s mind, 
during its various and. diversified 


stages of conflict, cannot for a mo- - 


mentbe doubted. Inevery paragraph 
we perceive decisive marks of authen- 
ticity ; the operations of the heart are 
ingenuously unfolded; and truth beams 
upon us without embellishment, and 
without disguise. A work like this, is 
beyond the reach of fabrication. 

It is also obvious, that the author is 
a man of powerful feelings, of a warm 
and lively imagination, inflexible in 
his decisions, prompt in all his ac- 
tions, and incapable of doing any thing 
by halves. The same mental vigour 
which rendered him enterprising when 
a soldier, is visible in his spiritual 
speculations. 

Having acquired an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Euclid, and perceived 
the beauty of mathematical principles 
and reasoning, he formed the romantic 
idea, of making moral truth, and even 
revelation itself, subservient toa simi- 
lar process. To him analogy lends 
her light in almost every thing ; and so 
acute is the author’s power of discern- 
ment, that he can discover coinci- 
dences, where, to all besides, the re- 
semblance would perhaps be invisible. 
The following paragraph will confirm 
this statement. 

«« I then concladed from innumerable analo- 
gies, that the law of right reason, being fixed, 
and immutably proportionate, was shadowed 
forth by the elements of geometry, as in Euclid’s 
elements ; and that the unsearchable laws of 
the imagination and the heart, being altogether 
variable, and flactuating between good 
evil, were represented traly and accurately by 
the doctrine of fluxions and attractions; 
that the comprehensive aud universal expres- 
sions of algebra, were nothing more or less 
than the emblems of the respective natures and 
relative operationg of good and evil, virtue and 
vice, truth and falsehood, which in like manner 
were eternally plus and minus to each otber. 
That man was placed as it were in the centre, 
between the negative and positive scales, which 
might be expressed by two triangles, formed 
by the intersection of two straight lines, their 
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equidistant bases being the extreme of good 
and evil, and of course, at the greatest distance 
from each other ; while man, at the point of 
intersection, had both before him, and was 
free to choose either the one or the other, being 
in equilibrio.” p. 108, 4. 

Such theories may furnish amuse- 
ment, but we fear it will be at the ex- 
pense of real instruction. If the 
author had confined himself to the 
memoirs of his life, and delineated the 
change wrought in his heart, without 
giving to us geometrical Christianity, 
and algebraic morals, we have no doubt 
that his book would be rendered more 
extensively beneficial, than it is likely 
to prove in its present form. 


Review.—The Fruits of Faith, or 
Musing Sinner, with Elegies, and 
other moral Poems. By Hugh Camp- 
bell, of the Middle Temple; Illus- 
trator of Ossian’s Poems. pp. 165. 
London. Longman § Co. 1825, 


REALLY we expected something wor- 
thier of the unquestionable talents of 
Mr. H. Campbell, than the balderdash 
contained in the volume before us. 
What are these moral poems?, We 
will copy a few of the titles from the 
index, for the reader’s great edifica- 
tion. “ Stanzas to a Young Lady”— 
“ Ditto, on a Young Lady who Drowns 
herself for Love” —“ Ditto, toa young 
American Lady”—‘‘ To Miss G. at 
Church”—“ To a Young Lady with a 
Cedar Box”—*“ To Mary” On 
being taken with a foulWind”—“With 
a Rose to Mary” —“ To Cupid” —“The 
Married Coquette!””—‘“‘ To a Young 
Lady hissed by the King of France !”— 
“To Miss on leaving Covent 
Garden”—“ To an Antique Coquette,” 
and so forth. 

If these are the fruits of faith, we 
fear Mr. C.’s stock of piety is very un- 
productive,—or at least is fruitful only 
in garbage. 

The preface is a diatribe on the 
Religious Tract mee: who refused 
the offer of printing, for general dis- 
tribution, the “‘ Fruits of Faith ;’—and 
they were in the right of it. To us, 
the perusal of the whole volume has 
been work “ weary, ‘stale, flat, and 
unprofitable ;” and we doubt not it 
will be so to all those of our readers 
who are foolish enough to expend 
their money on this foolish volume. 

We are startled, moreover, by an 
advertisement on the last page, which 


threatens the infliction on the public 
of two more volumes: Duty 
Love,”—and “ Trials and Triumphs.” 
If the author be as unsuccessful in 
these embryo poems as in the one 
under review, we would advise him to 
cease attempting the flowery hill of 
Parnassus, and confine his pen to the 
legitimate objects of his engrossing 
profession.—Verbum sapienti! 


Review.—The Evangelical Rambler, 
Vol. III. 8vo. London. Westley. 
1825, 


Tuts volume, like the two that have 
preceded it, is composed of tracts that 
first appeared in a detached form}; 
and it is only lately that they have 
been combined together in the shape 
which they nowassume. The articles 
which fill its pages correspond both in 
excellence and variety with those that 
we have already reviewed, and no 
doubt they will be perused with an 
equal degree of interest. We have 
found nothing that either militates 
against true religion, or saps the foun- 
dation of sound morals, but much that 
promotes the welfare of both. The 
little narratives, sketches, and disser- 
tations, are replete with sterling sense 
and wholesome instruction, written in 
a lively and spirited manner, calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention, and to 
leave lasting impressions on the mind, 
On the subject of Negro emancipa- 
tion, in four parts, a strong and power- 
ful appeal is made to the British pub- 
lic, on behalf of this much injured 
race; but against unfeeling villany, 
justice and humanity seem to plead in 
vain. A moment, however, may ar- 
rive when the slaves will liberate them- 
selves, and we then expect to see 
their wrongs retaliated with tenfold 
vengeance on their white oppressors. 


Review.—The Lost Spirit, a Poem, 
by John Lawson, Author of Orient 
larpings. pp. 129. , Francis 
Westley, 1825. 
We frankly confess that we took up 
the volume before us with a sullen de- 
termination not to be pleased with it ; 
because we remembered the paltry 
verses of the same author, reviewed 
some time ago in our Magazine; but 
we had not read many pages, when 
we were so fascinated with the sweet- 
ness of his sentiment, and 
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with the splendour of Mr. Lawson’s 
imagery, that we concluded the per- 
usal of the poem at two sittings. 
Every line of it stamps the writer as 
a man of splendid powers; but we 
fear he allows in many places, too great 
scope to his rampant imagination. 
Tbe conception of the poem is very 

werful, and its execution is brilliant. 

e read the volume before us under 
a high degree of excitement; perhaps 
Sanding on a state of mental intoxi- 
cation. Instead of presenting the 


reader with a cold and calm abstract 
of this masterly production, we will 
extract one or two of the finest pas- 
sages; when we think he will allow 
that our panegyric is not hyperbolical. 


———————oh ethereal spirit,” 
one ae as thou didst smile, when roaming 
fo 
At even-tide, where, peaceful as the moon 
Solemnly looking from her sapphire throne, 
The Adriatic wave slept on the shore, 
And scarce-a crested billow murmur’d forth 
The wonted melody of night, or rippled 
With silver fringe to kiss the purple shells 
Of ly wreath strown on the silent beach. 
Smile, as thou didst when on the lonely brink 
Of some embosom’d watercourse, proudly 
Pouring thro’ fair Italia’s classic regions 
The cloud-reflecting flood, what time the sun 
Of ruby flame sank to his nightly bed, 
Embuing with his last departing beam 
Each stately tree of varied crimson stain, 
Pride of the fiery wilderness. Then voice 
Or sound was not; but that uncarthly hymn, 
The i harpings of calm poesy, 
Warbled upon the wild imagination— 
Such as in soothing anison oft chimes 
From the sweet-breathing barp of magio winds, 
Basy with tones of melting ravishment, 
Or shrill, or sighing to the whispering reed 
Of river spirits, while at closing eve 
They hold deep converse with the rushing 
e’s 


Mysterious song, or shell-blast, like faint 
vcices 

From other worlds, enchanting as the noise 

Of ever-gushing arns, sedgy springs 

Still on the troubled mind. O heavenly Hebe ; 

Thy well-according soul did choose such scenes 

Of solitude and holy peace. *Twas there 

Thy constant heart, the shrine of sacred trath, 

Did own my passion, and exalt its flame: 

For thou didst hang upon my arm, and ask, 

With all the fervour of thy hallow’d bosom 

In thine imploring eye, wet still with tears, 

Yet brighten’d with thine own sebduing smile, 

That I would love thee ever, while thy tresses 

Golden, unbraided, fell upon thy neck, 

As the pale starlight sleeps on driven snow, 

Or sparkled on the nightwind widely blown, 

Like her’s, sweet Berenice, shedding light 

High in the solemn sphere, where on her throne 

The Virgin holds her midnight watch eternal 

Parest of all the signs. Religious vows, 

As though enamoar’d of such dewy sweetness, 

Did hang and falter on thy ruby lips, 

The threshold of the trath that spakethee mine. 


verre 


My soul did tremble with its weight of bliss. 
Inspir’ d with awe, I reverenc'd thy form, 
And deem’d thee more than mortal. 

If this is not poetry of the highest 
order, we know not what is. It is ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Yet our second 
extract excels it. 

We seem’d unearthly beings, light as wind 

Fresh from th’ unbosom’d south, coursing on 
steeds 

Cream-white and proud. So in the clouds of 
heav’n 

Prancing upon the golden precipice, 

Or plunging through the effulgent foam, now 
ost, 

Now seen again, celestial apparitions 

Have held thet perilous way ; for the blue 
skies 

Were in oar path, and sapphire mountains rose 

Like flights of fleecy Alps, tow’ring in light 

wee ons the colouring of heaven, while 
roll’ 

In his grand coarse the sun, scattering abroad 

His purest beams o’er the transparent waste 

Of cloudy rocks, and bills, and emerald fields, 

And seas with silver surge, and hollow roar 

Perpetual on the ear. The scented earth, 

If earth did there sastain us, lusci smil’d 

With all her fairest progeny, more like 

The growth of sinless worlds. Eternal there 

(For this wild place, tho’ matable, seem’d 
heav’n) 

Amarant dropp’d her purple-claster’d stars, 

With eye of gold, bright as the earliest dew 

Drinking the sun’s deep beam. Immortal 

roses, 

Matare with open bosom, beautiful 

As blushing, fragrant as imperisheble, 

Hang on their fagitive brambles. Nameless 
sprang 

Innumerable blossoms of strane form 

And gem stem, light trembling with their 


Waving in azare billows on the plain. 

depending, bang their cressets 
igh, 

Rejoiciag as with vegetable stars 

They sparkled on the branch—tho’ weak, yet 


r, 

Yea, graceful more in weakness, like frail 
woman 

Hanging in loveliness but to enwreath 

Whom she embraces, with her elegance 

Of bloom profuse, happy to recompense 

The love on which she leans. Others prostrate 

And bleeding on the ground, wept crimson 
tears, 

Or rear’d their nodding plumes in majesty 

To bow upon the breeze. Careering, thus 

Emparadis’d, we bounded o’er the fields 

Of this fond mockery of heaven, nor deemed 

Oar bliss unreal, till when my dizzy brain~ 

Swam with the rolling clouds, and the fair 
vision 

Disorder’d sank away. Gold glowing moun- 
tains 

Baseless did tamble to oblivious gloom, 

And crashing thunder stann’d my careless soul, 

Waeees e cloud on which I trampled. 

en 

She, the companion of my dreamy flight, 

— as though the stormy heavens woald 
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With envious grasp the mortal most divine 
From the wrong’d earth. I saw her asthe flame 
Barnt the black sky ; I saw her noble steed 
Bear her with rapid glance along the heavens 
To realms caeelied ; while I howl’d, and fell 
Headlong and miserable. 

This is magnificent. 

We agree, however, in the language 
of the editor, ‘‘ We should not per- 
haps very strenuously contend for 
the merits of the plan; and in truth 
could have wished that a similar train 
of reflection and sentiment had been 
deduced from some other source, than 
from the captivity and starvation of 
Count Ugolino.” 

Nevertheless, it afforded materials 
for very powerful writing; and our au- 
thor has advantaged by them to the 
utmost. We predict for the poem a 
lasting reminiscence: it will be read 
with admiration and instruction, when 
the insignificant jingle of more cele- 
brated writers is forgotten. 


Review.—Of “ The Protestant Vin- 
dicator, containing a Refutation of Cob- 
bett’s History of the Reformation,” 
by R. Oxlad, (Simpkin and Marshall, 
London,) we have three numbers 
before us ; butto what extent the work 
will be carried we know not. Those 
under inspection are closely printed ; 
they contain powerful argaments, and 
display an intimate acquaintance with 
the sources of ecclesiastical history. 

Cobbett’s vindication of popery will 
only cause<the enormities of the sys- 
tem to be roused from their half for- 
gotten torpor, and eventually ruin 
the cause he appears to serve. We 
should not be surprised soon to hear, 
that he had undertaken the defence of 
Mahometanism, of Paganism, or of 
another well-known character in a 
warmer region. 

“* The Annual of the Sunday 
School Union for 1825,”’ (Davis, Lon- 
don,) states, that in that connexion 
there are throughout Great Britain 
alone, 666,535 scholars. It shews the 
amazing extent to which instruction 
is carried, and records many pleasing 
testimonies of the moral and religious 
benefit the children have derived from 
the institution in its various ramifica- 
tions. 

“A Discourse on the Way Wf In- 
struction by Catechisms, by Dr. Watts,” 
(Davis, London) is a reprint of an ex- 
eellent little article, by the above cele- 


brated divine. It is republished by 
the Sunday School Union, for the be- 
nefit of the pupils. 

“ Immediate not Gradual Abolition 
Slavery,” (Seeley, London) is a well- 
written pamphlet. Many questions, 
however, of importance occur on this 
subject, of whick the author takes no 
notice, and the discussion of which, 
the limits of his pages would not ad- 
mit. Justice and humanity are on his 


side, but all-powerfal local interest 
lies in the opposite scale. 

** A Fragment on the Organization 
of the World,” (Cadell, London,) is 
one of that will hard- 

islead or instruct any of its 


ly either 
readers. 

“« An Appeal to the Medical Profes- 
sion, on the Utility of the Improved 
Patent Syringe, by John Read,” (Glen- 
dinning, London) contains a plain 
statement of facts, to secure to the 
author the honour of that invention. 
His claims appear to be unequivocal ; 
and we think the mean attempts which 
have been made to rob him of his well- 
earned fame, to be highly discredit- 
able to the parties whose names he has 
exposed. ‘ 

** A Practical Treatise on Ruptures,” 
(by Wm. Coles, London, ) professes to 
offer to the afflicted a better truss than 
they can otherwise procure. Having 
never seen it, we cannot pronounce on 
its merits. We know, however, that 
multitudes of the best articles in every 
department are every day offered to 
the public, and the author may be as- 
sured, that many years may elapse 
before new inventions can claim uni- 
versal suffrage. 


In “ A Pastoral Address to the 
Members Dissenting Church,” 
(Westley, London,) we find an old 
story new told. Itcontains a repetition 
of the stale invectives against national 
establishments, and a wish for the 
abolition, as a prelude to a demi-mil- 
lennium. 

“* A Catechism on the Works of Cre- 
ation,” by P. Smith, A.M. embodies 
much useful information for children, 
in a small compass; and if many 
grown persons were to read it, their 
time would not be thrown away. It 
is a scientific examination of scripture 
facts, and the questions and answers 
are at once both familiar and rational. 

Affectionate Advice to 
tices,” by H. G. Watkins, M.A. (Seeley, 
London, ) gives much wholesome admo- 
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admonitions to the class of society for 
whose sake.it was written. The author 
seems to be a sturdy churchman, but 
his instructions are good, and were 
they reduced to practice, vice would 
soon diminish, and that which remain- 
ed would put on a less formidable and 
a less disgasting aspect. 


Hymns for Children,” (Nisbet Lon- 
don,) are pleasing, harmonious, fami- 
liar, and devotional, They are fifty 
in number, and are well adapted for 
Sunday Schools. 


“The Twelfth Report of the London 
Society for the Improvement and encou- 
ragement of female Servants,”(Hatchard 
London,) is entitled to more attention 
than we can devote to it in our pages. 
Its rewards to deserving merit, have 
been judiciously bestowed; and from 
the statements given, the institution, 
which was established in 1813, seems 
to have been attended with incalcu- 
lable benefit to a valuable class of the 
community. 


“The Parish Apprentice, or the His- 
tory of Sarah Lock,” (Westley, Lon- 
don,) derives its chief interest from 
the change wrought in her spiritual 
condition, while residing with a pious 
family. It exemplifies the advantages 
of religious instruction, and holds out 
an incentive for imitation, both to mas- 
ters and servants. 


A Catechism on the Principal Para- 
bles of the New Testament,” by W. F. 
Lloyd, (Davis, London.) furnishes a 
familiar elucidation of these interest- 
ing portions of scripture. The ques- 
tions proposed, and the answers given, 
are calculated to communicate much 
useful information to the youthful 
mind. 
A DESCRIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL AC- 
COUNT OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. 

Mr. Epitor. 
Sir.—As most persons have heard of 
the Goodwin Sands, a place so much 
the terror of mariners, and so fre- 
quently the scene of disastrous ship- 
wrecks, some account of them may 
not be deemed uninteresting.— 

These formidable banks extend in 
length about seven miles from north 
to south, in a line nearly parallel to 
the coast, between the two Forelands ; 
their greatest breadth is about.a mile 


and a quarter, and they lie immedi- 
ately opposite the town of Deal, on 
the coast of Kent, distant from the 
shore from tive to seven miles. They 
are quite covered at high ‘water, but 
their situation is pointed out by the 
tremendous breakers, which, even in 
moderately rough weather, perpetu- 
ally roll over them. When the tide 
is low, these sands are dry, except at 
places, which have the appearance of 
lakes and rivers. The dry parts are 
then tolerably firm, and occasionally 
parties of pleasure have taken tea, 
and, it is said, even played at cricket 
upon this land of death. 

To the eye of the observer on shore, 
the Goodwin Sands appear on the 
horizon like a long, continued wall, 
or bank, of a reddish colour, or like a 
large natural breakwater, which in 
fact they are; for it is the Goodwin 


and the Brake (a smaller sand about 


two miles within the former, between 
the North Land Head and Rams- 
gate) that protect the Downs from 
the waves of the North sea, and thereby 
constitute it, perhaps, the finest road- 
stead in the kingdom, in which a 
thousand ships may ride in safety. 
Thus, it will be seen, that ‘partial 
evil” is, even here, ‘‘ universal good ;” 
for the number of vessels damaged 
or lost upon these sands bears no 
proportion to the numbers that safely 
pass them, or that lie at anchor se- 
curely under their lee. And the greater 
part of those that do strike thereon, 
are either got off again, or their car- 
goes are saved by the valuable assist- 
ance of our boatmen. It is too well 
known for me to have occasion to add, 
that the best efforts of those men are 
invariably employed to save life, and 
extreme indeed is the case, (as with 
the late unfortunate:ship ‘*Ogle Cas- 


tle,”) when these efforts are wholly 


unavailing. cA 
Tradition says, this. place was oneé 
united to the mainland, and was ‘the 
site of a town or village, forming part 
of the estate of Goodwin or Godwine, 
earl of Kent, a powerful nobleman, 
the father of king Harold. Much un- 
certainty rests upon this. I will, 
however, with your permission, in- 
troduce the following extract from an 
old and scarce History of Kent, writ- 
ten in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
by Wm. Lambarde of Lincoln’s Inn, 
which, as it transports us back in 


thought nearly three centuries nearer | 
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to those days of yore, may be aecept- 
able to your numerous readers. 
Yonrs, &c. Eomp. Brown. 

Deal, December, 1825. 

“The Goodwine is before mine eye, 
whereof I pray you hearken what I 
have to say :— 

“There lived in the time of king 
Edwarde (commonly called the Con- 
fessour,) a noble man, named God- 
wine, whose daughter Edgithe, the 
same king, by great instance of his 
nobilitie (being otherwise of bimselfe 
disposed to have lived sole) tooke 
unto his wife. By reason whereof, 
not only this Godwine himself (being 
at the first but a cowheards sonne, 
and afterwards advanced to honour 
by king Canutus, whose sister by frand 
he obteined to wife,) hecame of great 
power and authoritie within the realme: 
but his sonnes also (being fivein num- 
ber) were by the king’s gift advaneed 
to large livelyhoods and honourable 
offices. For Godwine was earl of 
Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Dorset- 
shire, Devonshire, and Cornwal ; his 
eldest sonne Swane, had Oxford- 
shire, and Somerset: Harold held 
Essex, Norfolke, Suffolke, Cambridge- 
shire, and Huntingdonshire: Tosti, 
had Northumberland: and Gurte and 
Leofwine, possessed other places. 
Bat as it is hard in great prosperitie 
to keep due temperance, (for, Superbia 
est vitium rebus secundis : 
“Pride is a fault that accustomably 
followeth prosperitie:”) so. this man 
and his sonnes, being puffed up with 
the pride of the kings favour, their 
owne power, policie and possessions, 
contemned all other, and forgot them- 
selves: abusing the simplicitie of the 
king by evil counsel, treading under 
foote the nobilitie by great disdain, 
and oppressing the common people. by 
insatiable ravine, extortion, and ty- 
rannie. » So that immediately, and at 
once, they pulled upon their heads the 
heavie displeasure of the prince, the 
immortal hatred of the noblemen, and 
the bitter execration and curse of the 
common sort. Whereupon the king 
for a season banished them, the nobles 
never after liked them, and the poore 
people not only railed upon while they 
lived, but also by devised tales (as 
the manner jaboured to make them 
hateful to all posteritie after their 
death. And amongst other things 
touching Godwine himselfe, they feign- 
ed that he was choked at Winchester 
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(or Windsore, as others say, for liers 
cannot lightly agree) with a morsel of 
bread, and that his land in Kentsunke 
suddenly into the sea. Neither were 
these things continued in memorie, by 
the mouthes of the unlearned people 
only, but committed to writing also 
by the hands and pens of monks, 
frears, and others of the learned sort: 
so that in course of time the matter 
was past all peradventure, and the 
things beleeved for undoubted veritie. 

“ But whatsoever hath been hereto- 
fore thought of these matters, having 
now just occasion offered me to treat 
of the thing, I will not spare to speake 
that which I have red in some cre- 
dible writers, and which I do think 
meete to be believed of all indifferent 
readers. 

“ And first of all, touching this place 
itselfe, Silvester Giraldus, (in his Iti- 
nerarie of Wales) and many others, do 
write, that about the end of the reigne 
of king William Rufus, (or the begin- 
ning of Henerie the First) A. D. 1100, 
there was a sudden and mightie inun- 
dation of the sea, by the which a great 
part of Flanders, and of the low coun- 
tries thereabout, was drenched,’ and 
lost: so that many of the inhabitants 
(being thereby expulsed from their 
seates) came over to England, and 
made sute to the same king Henrie, 
for some place of dwelling within his 
dominion. The king pitying their cas 
lamitie, and seeing that they might be 
profitable to his realme, by instruct- 
ing his people in the art of clothing, 
(wherein at that time they chiefly ex- 
celled) first placed them about Carlile 
in the north countrie, and afterward 
(upon cause) removed them to Rosse 
and Haverford in Wales. Now at 
the same time that this happened in 
Flanders, the like harme was done in 
sundry places, both of England and 
Scotland also, as Hector Boethius, 
the Scottish historiographer, most 
plainly writeth, affirming that amongst 
other, this place being some time maine 
land, and of the possession of earle 
Godwine, was then first violently over- 
whelmed with a light sand, wherewith 
it not only remaineth covered ever 
since, but is become withal! (naviam 
gurges et vorago) a most dreadful 
guife, and ship swallower, sometime 
passable by foote, and sometime laid 
under water, in dubio pelagi, terrx- 
que; so as it may bee said either 
sea or land, or neither of both. 
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“This, thing, as I cannot but mar- 
vell how it hath escaped the pens of 
our owne countrie writers, the rather 
for that some of them (living about 
that time) have mention of that harme 
in the low countries: so I sticke not 
to accept it for assured truth, consi- 
dering either the auctoritie of the wri- 
ter himselfe, being a diligent and 
learned man, or the circumstances of 
the thing that he hath left written, 
being then in itselfe both reasonable 
and likely.” 

The author gives us ..e commonly 
received account of Godwin’s death, 
which I also subjoin. 

“Ealred, the abbot of Ryvauxe, 
(who tooke paines to pen the historie 
of the same king Edward’s whole life, 
and of whom all others (as I thinke) 
learned this tale, saith, that while the 
king and Godwine sate at the table, 
accompanied with others of the nobi- 
litie, it chanced the cupbearer (as he 
brought wine to the board) to slip 
with the one foote, and yet by the good 
strength of his other leg to recover 
himself without falling; which thing 
the earle earnestly marking, said plea- 
santly, that there one brother had 
well helped another: Marry, (quoth the 
king,) so might we mine, ne haddest 
thou been earl Godwine, casting in 
his dish the murder of his brother 
Alfred, which was done to death at 
Elie by the counsell of Godwine. 
Hereat the earle was sore moved, and 
thinking it more than time to make 
his pargation, took a morsel of bread 
in his hand, and praying (with great 
and vehement obtestation) that it might 
choke him if he by any means caused 
the slaughter, or consented thereto, 
he put the bread into his mouth, and 
by immediately strangled therewith- 

”? 


DISASTROUS INTELLIGENCE FROM 
NEW ZEALAND. 
(From the Sydney Gazette.) 


Ir falls to our lot to record another 
wanton outrage committed by the na- 
tives of Whangarooa, on the persons 
and property of Europeans, who were 
led to believe that the ferocity of these 
New Zealand cannibals was yielding 
to more congenial and humane dispo- 
sitions; but, we feel assured, that no 
confidence whatever should be placed 
in those whose habitations are the 
scenes .of cruelty and blood. 


Our shipping intelligence gives the 
melancholy tidings of the return of 
Captain Edwards, late of the Mercury, 
to this port, on the Pocklington. Our 
information, which is elicited from a 
correct source, goes to state, that the 
Mercury, which belonged to Richard 
Jones, Esq. of this colony, went into 
Whangarooa,for the purposeof refresh- 
ment, on the 5th of March, 1825. No 
sooner had the vessel entered, and 
the anchor dropped, than the deck 
was crowded with natives fore and 
aft. A system of plunder commenced, 
attended with every species of vio- 
lence. The cabin was thronged with 
the savages; and every gentle effort 
used by Captain Edwards and his 
crew, to persuade them to retire from 
the cabin, and leave the deck, was in- 
effectual—they remained all night in 
possession. 

The following day, Sunday, the cap- 
tain attempted to conciliate them, 
but in vain. News of the vessel’s ar- 
rival in the harbour, and her critical 
situation, reaching the mission sta- 
tion; the Rev. William White, in his 
boat, hastened'to the spot, arriving 
about noon, Mr. White, after vainly 
exerting all his influence, proceeded 
on shore with some of the natives. 
Captain Edwards thought it advisable 
to attempt a struggle for the recovery 
of his vessel; and therefore began to 
weigh the anchor, sending out the 
boats ahead to tow, as the wind was 
only light. The moment the natives 
perceived the captain’s intention, they 
gave the dreadful war-whoop, and 
hundreds, if not thousands, rushed to 
their assistance from the shore. Cap- 
tain Edwards was standing on the 
bows giving directions to the crew, 
when his eye caught a fellow aiming 
a blow at his head—he stooped, and 
the hatchet went into the windlass. 
Captain E. then jumped inte the sea, 
and swam for the boats. They cut 
from the ship, and made the best of 
their way for the Bay of Islands, where 
the Church Missionaries are stationed, 
being obliged to abandon the vessel, 
and leave the mate, cook, and steward 
on board, to their fate: The natives 
were then seen to tear the sails from 
the yard, cut away the rigging, and 
make every possible havoc, so’ as to 
disable the vessel. They emptied her 
of every moveable, actually lifting the 
casks up the main hatchway,—and 
then they destroyed all the cabins, 
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Disastrous Intelligence from New Zealand. 


lockers, windows, &c. producing a 
complete wreck between decks, fore 
and aft. Captain Edwards would 
have retarned for his officer and the 
other men, but it must have been at 
the certain risk of their lives, as the 
threats and menaces of the natives 
were traly horrible. - 

The Rev. Mr. White, however, with 
a species of heroism that manifested 
a total disregard to personal safety, 
went on board on Sunday evening, 
and partly by threats, and partly by 
promises, persuaded them torelinquish 
the vessel. He was compelled to re- 
main on shore during the night, with 
the intention of returning in the morn- 
ing. On Monday morning, Mr. White 
revisited the vessel, and found her 
again in the possession of the savages. 
Once more (indeed, it is reported 
thrice) he released her from their 
hands. With the assistance of the 
mate, the steward, and the cook, Mr. 
White managed to slip the cable, and 
clear the detested and ill-fated har- 
bour of Whangarooa, without a qua- 
drant or compass—very few sails left 
—no pump gear—four feet water in the 
hold—and not an axe, adze, hammer, 
saw, or nail, on board. The wind, 
unfortunately, was contrary, as it was 
the wish of Mr. White tu conduct the 
vessel to the Bay of Islands ; and hav- 
ing drifted 15 miles from land, it was 
judged the most prudential course to 
leave the vessel to her fate. 

Those on board took to Mr. White’s 
boat; they were several hours ere they 
gained the shore; and then found 
themselves 20 miles north of Whan- 
garooa. Here the natives threatened 
them with death, plundering the boat 
of its contents, taking Mr. White’s 
trunk and portmanteau, with some of 
his best apparel, and two watches be- 
longing to Captain Edwards and the 
mate, which Mr. White had recovered 
from the natives of Whangarooa ; and, 
after submitting to all these cruelties, 
they were glad to be allowed to escape 
with their lives. Mr. White, and his 
distressed little party, at length suc- 
ceeded in gaining the mission station 
in a deplorable condition. 

Captain. Edwards, with his two 
boats, after pulling hard all night, 
reached the hospitable residence of 
Mr. William Hall, at the Bay of 
Islands, in a naked, cold, and most 
Pitiable state. They were soon sup- 
plied with that refreshment, and those 
85.—VOL, VIII. 


articles of wearing apparel, which they 


so much needed. Captain Edwards 
lost no time in going over to the other 
side of the bay, where the whalers 
were lying at anchor. Here six boats, 
well manned and armed, with the Rev, 
Mr. Williams, of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, in his boat, were pro- 
cured. This little fleet instantly re- 
paired to Whangarooa, thinking to 
rescue the vessel from the possession 
of the natives; but Captain Edwards 
ascertained in the interim, that Mr. 
White, at the risk of his own life, had 
taken her out to sea. A small schooner 
was then engaged to go in quest of 
her, and after beating about for twelve 
days, it was discovered that she had 
drifted on shore, and was burnt to the 
water’s edge by the savages, for the 
sake of the iron. Captain Edwards 
then returned to the Bay of Islands, 
where he continued till the Pockling- 
ton sailed for this port. , 

However disastrous this _ intelli- 
gence proves to one of our colonial 
merchants, whereby that gentleman 
sustains a loss of some thousands of 
pounds, [a note says the property 
was insured,] still it is a matter of 
great thankfulness that the lives of 
our fellow-creatures, as in the case of 
the massacre of the Boyd, did not fall 
victims to this inhuman race of peo- 
ple—upon whom some example should 
be made, which, no doubt, would have 
the effect of affording them a lessow 
that might be remembered for years 
to come. The Prince of Denmark, 
Captain Stewart, was to have sailed a’ 
fortnight since, with 18 months’ sup- 
ply for the Wesleyan Missionaries at 
Whangarooa, but most providentially 
she has been detained ;—if such had 
not been the case, that fine smart ves- 
sel would also have been lost. 

We are pained to say, that the 
above intelligence is not the most dole- 
ful that we have to communicate, in re- 
ference to Whangarooa, which has long 
been notorious by the destruction of 
the Boyd. The principal chief of that 
part is known to go by the name of 
George, with whom originated that 
dreadful massacre. But it was too 
fondly hoped, after a lapse of several’ 
years, that this chief had repented of 
his atrocity on that occasion, and wish- 
ed for a restoration of amity between 
himself and the English. So sincere 
apparently were his professions, that 
the Wesleyan Missionaries were in- 
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duced, from the eligibility of the spot, 
and the desirableness of the situation, 
for the great work of attempting the 
conversion and civilization of the 
heathen, to fix on that part of Whan- 
arooa on which George possessed 
the greatest authority. Here a mis- 
sion station was fixed—houses erected 
—gardens cultivated—children taught 
—and to the adults was imparted all 
the instruction they were capacitated 
to receive. The mission establish- 
ment comprised the Rev. William 
White, the Rev. Nathaniel Turner, 
(with Mrs. Tarner and two children,) 
the Rev. John Hobbs, Mr. Stack, and 
a female domestic. The accounts that 
have been forwarded to the colony, 
have hitherto been pregnant with in- 
terest of the most promising kind ; but, 
eae all the labours, the privations, 
nd the dangers of these zealous men, 
pear now to be blighted, if not 

‘stroyed. 

Letters just received by the Pock- 
lington inform us that George, upon 
whom so much depended, and who ac- 
knowledged the value of the mission- 
aries, has been some time in a dying 
state. Notwithstanding his professed 
veneration for the Europeans, espe- 
cially the missionaries, he has desired 
the natives of Shukianga (the tribe 
whom he governs) to plunder and 
murder the missionaries, in reveuge 
for the death of his father, who was 
accidentally blown up in the Boyd at 
the period of her destruction, and for 
which he had not taken ample ven- 
geance; and as these are testamentary 
instructions, a scrupulous adherence 
will certainly be observed. About the 
time of the Mercury’s capture, the 
natives began to shew their indiffer- 
ence for the missionaries. Upon se- 
veral occasions they were treated with 
much disrespect, which at length broke 
out into open violence. Upon one o¢- 
casion, a spear was thrown at Mr. 
Turner, which broke off at the point, 
otherwise it must have entered the 
heart. The savage then seized the 
blunted weapon, and with a dreadful 
thrust tried to force it into the left side, 
aiming at the heart. It fortunately 
came .in contact with the leather 
braces, and thus was prevented from 
entering the body, but so violent was 
the blow, that it continued some time 
doubtful whether it would prove mortal 
or not: we rejoice to say, however, 
that Mr. Turner has nearly recovered, 


Mr. White also, at this time, was se- 
verely, but not dangerously, beaten. 
It is further reported, that so infuri- 
ated did the savages become, that they 
laid Mr. White’s head on a block, with 
the intention to decapitate him; the 
axe was uplifted to despatch him; 
when anothex native, less ferocious in 
his nature, by a blow diverted the in- 
tended instrument of death, and Mr. 
W. became thus providentially spared. 
The missionaries were obliged to hold 
a consultation with their brethren of 
the Church Missionary Society, at the 
Bay of Islands, as to the most pru- 
dent methods that should be adopted ; 
and it was unanimously resolved, that 
the mission-station at Whangarooa be 
forthwith abandoned. To comply 
with advice of this kind was distress- 
ing in the extreme, as the most flatter- 
ing prospects only a month before 
presented themselves. But the death 
of George seeming to be at hand, in- 
sult and cruelty became alarmingly 
increased, and the missionaries saw no 
other alternative than to yield to the 
entreaties of their fraternal counsellors. 
Mrs. Turner (being far advanced in 
pregnancy) with two small children, 
was conveyed by water to the Bay of 
Islands. Mr. Turner had also fol- 
lowed. Mr. White was employed in 
removing the most valuable property 
of the mission as imperceptibly as pos- 
sible, for a discovery of their intention 
would be followed by instant death. 
Messrs. Hobbs and Stack remained 
at the station, to prevent any alarm. 
Mr. Turner and Mr. Hobbs had suffer- 
ed severely from unceasing anxiety. 
When the Pocklington sailed, the 
whole of the establishment were safe 
at the Bay of Islands. Of course the 
majority of the mission property would 
fall a sacrifice, consisting of several 
hundreds of poands; and the mission- 
aries expected to lose their most valu- 
able effects. We must confess that 
we never had any predilection in fa- 
vour ofa mission to the New Zealanders, 
being the most savage, barbarous, and 
warlike race of cannibals on the face 
of the globe, and in all likelihood they 
will be about the last of the creation 
that will bow to the mild and convine- 
ing dictates of the Christian religion. 
The Church Missionary Society has 
been labouring there for many years 
past, and scarcely effected any thing ; 
though we are pleased to learn, that 
here and there may be found a being 
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Civilization and Barbarism contrasted. 


possessing less savageism than his 
brethren, and therefore more nearly 
approximated to civilized life. We 
have no wish to depress the minds of 
those indefatigable missionaries of 
the Charch Society, we are aware they 
are entitled to all the prayers and all 
the thanks of the Christian world; but 
we must be allowed to express our 
decided conviction, that they “ stand 
in jeopardy every hour.” There seems 
to be no analogy between the Society 
Islander, the Friendly Islander, and 
the New Zealander; the latter being 
the most obdurate and blood-thirsty 
of the whole. But we only give this 
as our humble opinion. 


CIVILIZATION AND BARBARISM CON- 
TRASTED. 
(From Mr. Sprague’s Oration, at Boston, on 
the Fourth of July, 1825, the Anniversary of 
the Independence of the United States :) 


“ Roxt back the tide of time. How 
powerfully to us applies the promise, 
‘Iwill give thee the heathen for an 
inheritance.’ Not many generations 
ago, where you now sit, circled with 
all that exalts and embellishes civi- 
lized life, the rank thistle nodded in 
the wind, and the wild fox dug his 
hole unscared. Here lived and loved 
another race of beings. Beneath the 
same sun that rolls over your heads, 
the Indian hunter pursued the pant- 
ing deer; gazing on the same moon 
that now smiles on you, the Indian 
lover wooed his dusky mate. Here 
the wigwam blaze beamed on the 
tender and helpless; the council fire 
glared on the wise and daring. Now 
they dipped their noble limbs in your 
sedgy lakes, and now they paddled 
their light canoes along your rocky 
shores. Here they warred; the echo- 
ing whoop, the bloody grapple, the 
defying death-song, all were here; 
and when the tiger strife was over, 
here curled the smoke of peace. Here, 
too, they worshipped ; and from many 
a dark bosom went up a pure prayer 
to the Great Spirit. He had not writ- 
ten His laws for them on tables of 
stone, but he had traced them on the 
tables of their hearts. The poor child 
of nature knew not the God of revela- 
tion, but the God of the universe he 
acknowledged in every thing around. 
He beheld him in the star that sunk 
in beauty behind his lonely dwelling, 
in the sacred orb that flamed on him 


from his mid-day throne, in the flower 

that snapped in the morning breeze, 
in the lofty pine that defied a thousand 
whirlwinds, in the timid warbler that 
never left his native grove, in the fear- 
less eagle whose untired pinions was 
wet in clouds, in the worm that 
crawled at his feet, and in his own 
matchless form, glowing with a spark 
of that light, to whose mysterious 
Source he bent in humble, though 
blind adoration. 

“All this has passed away. Across 
the ocean came a pilgrim bark, bear- 
ing the seeds of life and death:—the 
former was sown for you, the latter 
sprung up in the path of the simple 
native. Two handred years have 
changed the character of a great con- 
tinent, and blotted for ever from its 
face a whole, peculiar people. Art 
has usurped the bowers of nature, and 
the anointed children of edutation 
have been too powerful for the tribés 
of the ignorant. Here and there a 
stricken few remain; but how unlike 
their bold, untamed, untameable pro- 
genitors ! The Indian, of falcon glance. 
and lion bearing, the theme of the 
touching ballad, the hero of the pa- 
thetic tale, is gone! and bis degraded 
offspring crawl upon the soil where he 
walked in majesty, to remind us how 
miserable is man, when the foot of the 
conqueror is on his neck. 

“As a race, they have withered 
from the land. Their arrows are 
broken, their springs are dried up, 
their cabins are in the dust. Their 
council fire has long since gone out on 
the shore, and their war-cry is fast 
dying in the untrodden west. Slowly 
and sadly they climb the distant moun- 
tains, and read their’doom in the set- 
ting sun. They are shrinking before 
the mighty tide which is pressing them 
away ; they must soon hear the roar 
of the last wave, which will settle over 
them for ever. Ages hence, the in- 
quisitive white man, as he stands by 
some growing city, will ponder on the 
structure of their disturbed remains, 
and wonder to what manner of persons 
they belonged. They will live only in 
the songs and chronicles of their ex- 
terminators. Let these be faithful to 
their rude virtues as men, and pay 
due tribute to their unhappy fate as a 
people. 

“To the pious, who in this desert 
region built a city of refuge, little less 


than to the brave, who round that city 
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reared an impregnable wall of safety, 
we owe the blessings of thisday. To 


black; his skin is strong, but not 


/rough. His head is not too big; he 


enjoy and to perpetuate religious free- | has large veins at the extremities ; and 
dom, the sacred herald of civil liberty, bis shoulders are rather round than 


they deserted their native land, where 
the foul spirit of persecution was up 
in its fury, and where mercy had long 
wept at the enormities perpetrated in 
the abused names of Jehovah and 
Jesus. ‘ Resist. unto blood!’ blind 
zealots had found. in the bible, and 
lamentably, indeec, did they fulfil the 
command, With ‘Thus saith the 
Lord,’ the engines of cruelty were set 
in motion, and many a martyr spirit, 
like the ascending prophet from Jor- 
dan’s bank, escaped in fire to heaven. 

“Jt wasin this night of time, when 
the incubus of bigotry sat heavy on 
the human soul: 

When crown and crosier ruled a coward 

world, 

And mental darkness o’er the nations carled— 
When, wrapt in sleep, earth’s torpid children 


lay, 

Hagg’d their vile chains, and dream’d their 

"Twas then, by faith impelled, by freedom fired, 


By hope supported, and by God inspired— 
was then the pilgrims left their fathers’ 


ves, 
To tek a home beyond the waste of waves; 
And where it rose, all rough and wintry, here 
They swell’d devotion’s song, and dropt devo- 
tion’s tear.’ 

“ Can we sufficiently. admire the 
firmness of this little brotherhood, thus 
self-banisbed from their country? Un- 
kind and cruel, it was true, but still 
their country! There they were born, 
and there, where the lamp of life was 
lighted, they had hoped it would go 
out, .There a father’s hand had led 
them, a mother’s smile had warmed. 
There were the haunts of their boyish 
days, their kinsfolk, their friends, their 
recollection, their all. Yetall was left; 
even while their heartstrings bled at 
the parting, all was left; and a stormy 
sea, a savage waste, and a fearful de- 
stiny were encountered—for Heaven, 
and for you.” 


A PERSON DESTINED FOR LONG LIFE. 
(From the German of Hufeland.) 

He has a proper and well-proportioned 
stature, without, however, being too 
tall. He is rather of the middle size, 
and somewhat thick set. His com- 
plexion is not too florid; at any rate, 
too much ruddiness in youth is seldom 
a sign of longevity. His hair ap- 

ather to the fair than the 


| flat. His neck is not too long; his 
| belly does not project; and his hands 
| are large, but not too deeply cleft. His 
foot is rather thick than long; and his 


legs are firm and round. He has also 


| a broad-arched chest, a strong voice, 
| and the faculty of retaining his breath 


for a long time without difficulty. In 
general, there is a'complete harmony 
in all his parts. His senses are good, 
but not too delicate; his pulse is slow 
and regular. His stomach is excel- 
lent, his appetite good, and his diges- 
tion easy. The pleasures of the table 
are to him of no importance; they 
tune his mind to serenity, and his soul 
partakes of the joy which they com- 
municate. He does not eat merely for 
the sake of eating; but each meal is 
an hour of daily festivity; a kind of 
delight, attended with this advantage 
in regard to others, that it docs not 
make him poorer, but richer. He eats 
slowly, and has not too much tbirst: 
too great thirst is always a sign of 
rapid self-consumption. In general, 
he is serene, loquacious, active, sus- 
ceptible of joy, love, and hope; but 
insensible to the impressions of hatred, 
anger, and avarice. His passions 
never become too violent or destruc- 
tive. If he ever gives way to anger, 
he experiences rather an. useful glow 
of warmth, an artificial and gentle 
fever, without an overflowing of the 
gall. He is fond also of employment, 
particularly calm meditation and 
agreeable speculations; is an opti- 
mist, a friend to nature and domestic 
felicity,—has no thirst after honours 
and riches; and banishes all thoughts 
of to-morrow. 


EDWARD VI.TH’S WISH TO HAVE THE 
STATUTES SIMPLIFIED. 


“IT coutp wish,” says king Edward, 
“that ’when time shall serve, the 
superfluous and tedious statutes were 
brought into one sum together, and 
made more plain and short, to the 
intent that men might the better under- 
stand them; which thing shall much 
help to advance the profit of the com- 
monwealth.” This work is now become 
imperious, and a time of peace is the 
onan best adapted for its accomplish- 
ment, 
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GLEANINGS. 


Reasons for Circulating ‘criptures.— 
ad the people who existed at the time of 
oar blessed Red ap unquestionabl 
to hear bim prowulgete bis doctrine, or bad 
they not? If they had not, for what 
did he come upon earth? Does the New Tes 
tament contain a statement of doctrines pro- 
mulgated by bim, or does it not? If it do not, 
itis aforgery! If it do, has not every gene- 
ration of mankind an equal right to acquire a 
knowledge of those doctrines by reading them 
in their written shape, as the generation 
which had the means of hearing them orally 
delivered? Supposing they were to be deli- 
vered now, again ro Th would any body of 
men, ‘ordained,’ or unordained, presume to 
say, We alone are to bave the privilege of 
hearing these doctrines from the mouth of the 
speaker, and the rest of our species shall only 
become acquainted with them through our 
report? If they made such a claim, would it 
be granted or rejected? If no body of men 
could be permitted to asurp such an authority, 
supposing them to be sufficiently insane to lay 
claim to it, under what pretext can any per- 
son, or assemblage of persons, assume a power 
of preventing any individual who can read, 
from reading that doctrine redaced to writing, 
which it would have been his undeniable right, 
his imperative duty, to have listened to, had 
he been within reach of the deliverer of it? 
Has not every being who either reads, or 
hears read, the written word, the same right, 
the same obligation, to interpret it for himself, 
as he would bave with regard to the spoken 
word, if he had heard it from the mouth of the 
speaker? The answer to these questions will, 
we think, settle the Bible question. 

The Enterprise, Steam Packet.—This vessel, 
under the command of captain Johnston, left 
Gravesend on the third of August, and Fal- 
mouth on the 16th, 1825, on a voyage to India, 
being the first attempt of the kind that was ever 
made. Intelligence bas lately been received, 
that she reached Table Bay, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the 13th of October, without 
having sustained any accident. Her arrival 
was noticed with marks of distinguished honour. 
The voyage occupied fifty-seven days, during 
thirty-five only of which, the machinery was 
employed. e greatest progress made in 
any twenty-four hours, was 190 miles, on the 
10th of October, while ander sail ; and with the 
machinery, 169 miles, on the 3rd of September. 
It bas been rather slightingly observed, that 
vessels, under sail alone, have been known to 
accomplish this voyage in a much shorter 
period than fifty-seven days. This may be 
readily allowed, under an auspicious breeze ; 
and it may be remarked, that if a favourable 
gale could always be commanded, steam-ves- 
sels would not be wanted. It is ander adverse 
winds and powerful currents, that their utility 
becomes apparent. Where one instance can 
be adduced in favour of the superior — 
of ships under sail, ten can be foand in behalf 
of vessels propelled by steam. And it is 
highly probable, if a ship ander sail had left 
Falmouth, for the Cape of Good Hope, on the 
day the Enterprise tock her departare, her 
voyage would have been protracted to a much 


that in which it has 
n now accomplished. 

Public Credit.—-The month of December has 
visited the commercial world with shocks not 
less alarming than those of an earthquake would 
have been to the natural. When any serious 
calamity takes place, every empiric can disco- 
ver the cause, and furnisha remedy. Am 
these philanthropic volunteers, we also wi 
give our opinion. To prevent similar disasters 
in futare, to secure banking firms against sud- 
den rans, and to guard the public from any'seri- 
ous loss, let no bank be permitted to:issa’ any 
Cash notes except those supplied by government 
from the stamp-office, where the plates belong- 
ing to the parties shall be deposited, and 
whither the paper shall be sent to receive 
impressions. Let no bank be suffered to cir- 
culate Cash notes unless payable in London, and 
until the firm bas vested a capital im the pub- 
lic fands equal to what it issues, the amount 
of which may always be known at the stamp~ 
office. the principal, but not the interest, 
be under the control of the treasury; for the 
security of the public, to be sold out eitheriby 
when the non-payment of theastes 

y the bank shall render such a measdrenecdsA 
sary, or by the bank, as it withdraws its notes’ 
from circalation. zal 

The London and other banks ‘deposit; 
may be protected from panic runs, by stipulat- 
ing with those who regularly do business at 
their houses, to leave a certain sum, corre- 
sponding with the extent of their transactions, 
not to be drawn out under a month’s notice. — 
This regalation, however, need not prevent the 
banker from disregarding the restriction in 
ordinary times. 

Bible Society.—This noble institution has for 
some time been disturbed in its operations, by 
the agitation of this question,— * Whether the 
Apocrypha shall, or shall not, be circulated, 
with the canonical Seriptures.”” On this sub- 
ject many things have been written both for 
and against, and for some time the controversy 
appeared to wear an ominous aspect. 

‘o bring this question to an issue, a 
meeting of the general committee took place at 
the Bible Society’s house, Earl-street, on Mon- 
day, Nov. 21st, 1825, when the following reso 
lution was adopted 

«« That the fands of the society be applied to 
the printing and circulation of the canonical 
books of Scripture, to the exclasion of those 
books, and parts of books, which are usual] 
termed Apocryphal ; and that all copies printed, 
either entirely, or in part, at the expense of 
the society, and whether such copies consist 
of the whole, or of any one or more of such 
books, be invariably issued bound, no other 
books whatever being bound with them. And, 
farther, that all money-grants to societies or 
individuals be, made only in conformity with 
the principle of this regulation.” This resola- 
tion, we hope, will set the question for ever at 
rest. 

Probability of a Lunar Atmosphere. 

Mr. Epitor. 

S1Rr.—Independent of the reasonable inference 
that there exists a lunar atmosphere, from 
that satellite’s analogy to our planet in other 


yoy as is observed by your correspondent 
T.C. in your last No. 1110, it appears to 
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me that we have evidence of the strongest 
nature to establish, beyond a doubt, that sup- 
ition. At the occultation of the planet 
apiter, when attentively observed at the time 
of bis immersion, a considerable portion of 
his disk appeared, as it were, to overlap the 
moon for a short period, and nearly the whole 
of one of his satellites exbibited the same phe- 
nomenon. Farther, when immersed so far as 
to leave but a slight crescent visible, that pre- 
sented at both its points an unnataral elonga- 
tion, which sarely can be accounted for in no 
other way than their having been seen through 
amediam such as we may suppose the lunar 
atmosphere to be. 

These observations were made by three gen- 
tlemen, one of whom was Captain Ross, on 
whose accuracy we may depend, at different 
places, and with different kinds of instraments, 
of the firstorder. I am, sir, &c. H. 


Advice to those who wear Spectacles.—Fre- 
quently lay them on a table, and see if the 
lasses are in the same plane with one another, 
observing if they are parallel to the table. 

e silver frame often bends, and, if not re- 
stored to its jest position, the sight will adapt 
itself to the diverging rays, and 
the eyes will become crooked in a slight 
degree. 

Money-coining.—The productive power of 
omen the Mint, is greater than that of 
making one-pound notes. In case of emer- 

ency, half a million of sovereigns per day could 
Be tarned outof thisprolificsource. During the 
early months of 1825, above six millions have 
been coined ; and two millions in the month of 
December alone. The year has also furnished 
from the Mint, eighteen millions of pieces for 
India, two millions of half crowns for Ireland, 
together with an amazing quantity of other sil- 
ver and rf og Judging, therefore, from the 
activity of the Mint, we may rest assured that 
there is no want of the precious metals in 
England. Perhaps it is greater than at most 
former periods. 


Burmese State Carriage.—The Burmese state 
carriage, which was captured at an early period 
of the present sanguinary Indian war, bas just 
reached this country, and is now publicly exbi- 
bited at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, London. 
It is, without exception, one of the most 
splendid works of art that can possibly be con- 
ceived, presenting an entire blaze of gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones. Of the latter, the 
number must amoant to many thousands; com- 
prehending diamonds, rubies, sapphires white 
and blue, emeralds, amethysts, garnets, topaz, 
cats’ eyes, crystals, &c. &c. The carving is 
of a very superior description; the form and 
construction of the vehicle extraordinary, and 
the general taste displayed throughout the 
whole design, is at once so grgd and impos- 
ing, yet, at the same time, so chaste and 
re , as to defy all rivalry, even from Earo- 
pean workmanship. The warlike power and 
resources of this surprising people are-at pre- 
sent exciting universal astonishment and atten- 
tion. This new object attests the fact, that in 
taste for design, and skill in the execation of 
works of art, their talents bave been no less 
hidden and onknown to os. The carriage 
stands between twenty and thirty feet in height, 
and was drawn by elephants. : 


Steam Guns.—Mr. Perkins has invented a 
steam gun, which, through a single barrel, will 
discharge 250 balls per minute. To do this, 
he requires only a single peck of coals, which, 
in execution, is more than equal to 1000 
pounds of gunpowder. On Tuesday, the 6th 
of December last, he exhibited the capabilities 
of his invention before the Duke of W ellington 
and a suite of distinguished officers, who were 
highly satisfied with its power. 

Mosaic Gold.—About twenty years ago, a 
person named Hamilton, reading in the book 
of Judges of a metal ‘more precious than 
gold,” set himself to discover this valuable 
article ; and after the researches and experi- 
ments of nineteen years, he now annoances the 
discovery. It is said io be susceptible of a 
higher polish than gold itself, and is not so 
liable to be tarnished by an exposure to the 
atmosphere. In colour and ductility, it is not 
inferior, but in weight it falls short. It is 
secured by patent, and can be sold in the ingot 
for twopence per ounce. 

Rein Deer.—In the autamn of 1823, Mr. Bal- 
lock imported five rein deer into this country, 
and also a Laplander to attend upon them. 
be were fed with moss, their natural food. 
In the April following, one died, and soon after 
two others shared in their fate. During the last 
autamn the others have also died, so that the 
experiment of raising the breed in this countr 
has totally failed. Some were sent to inde 
where the attempt has proved equally unsuc- 
cessfal. 

Dr. Jenner.—In Gloucester Cathedral a 
monument has been erected to the memory of 
this celebrated individual. It simply contains 
his name and the time of his birth and death. 

La Perouse.—The French are fitting out an 
expedition to explore the South Seas; and, 
from circumstances lately broaght to light, 
with some h of being able to discover 
some traces of La Perouse, whose fate still 
remains involved in almost impenetrable 


yfins.—Beneath the floor of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Magnes Orkney, two stone 
coffins were lately discovered, one of which 
contained human bones. They bear no in- 
scriptions; but as this mode of interment has 
not been practised for many hundreds of years, 
they must be of very great antiquity. ’ 
shire Caverns.—In the high Peak of 
this interesting county, a discovery has 
recently been made, of a series of caverns, 
which were not previously known to exist. 

General Elliot.—To the memory of this dis- 
tinguished officer, who nearly annihilated the 
power of Spain in his gallant defence of Gib- 
raltar, a monument has lately been erected 
in the cathedral. of St. Paal’s. Lord Heath- 
field is a title which adds nothing to his name. 

To Clean Black Silks.—To bullock’s gall add 
boiling water sufficient to make it warm, and 
with a clean sponge rub the silk well on both 
sides ; squeeze it well out, and proceed again 
in like manner. Rinse in. spring water, and 
change the water till perfectly clean; dry it in 
the air, and pin it out on a table. 

A new Plough—A farmer in Moravia has 
invented a new plough, which although drawn 
by only one horse, produces four farrows- 
The Agricaltaral Society of that country have 
presented him with a gold medal. 
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Literary Notices. 
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Christenings and Burials, within the city of 
London and bills of mortality, from Dec. 14, 
1824, to Dec. 13, 1825.— 


Christened, 

Males . . 12915, 
Females . . 12719, Total, 25634. 

Baried, 
Males... « 10825, 
Females .. ~ 10201, Total, 21026. 

; Whereof have died, 

Under Two Yearsof Age, . . « 
Between Two and Fiye,... . . 2061 
Five and Ten, @ 867 
Ten and Twenty, . . © « 
Forty and Fifty, . « « » « 1831 
Sixty and Seventy, . « « « 1772 
Seventy and Eighty, >. 1568 
Ninety anda Hundred, . . .... #78 
1 
A Hundred and One,. . . ... 1 


Increased in the Barials this Year 781. 
Hiterary Notices. 


Just Published. 


Dr. Jamieson’s Dictionary of Mechanical 
Science. Part IV. price 5s. 

A Voyage to Immanuel’s Land, in the Ship 
Hopewell; with an Account of many remark- 
able deliverances from danger; a Description 
of the Countries visited, and a Statement and 
View of the Advantages of the Celestial Coun- 
try. 18mo. price 2s. 6d. 

A Companion for Pilgrims, on their Journey 
to Canaan; consisting of Divine Songs for 
their recreation, Meditations on the various 
experiences they meet with, and Select Texts 
of Scripture, for their food and nourishment by 
the way. Royal 18mo. price 2s. 

Maria’s Reward; or, the Voice from the 
Dead. By the Author of Jane and her Teacher ; 
George Wilson and his Friend, &c. 18mo. 
price 2s. 

Venn’s Essay on the Prophecy of Zacharias. 
Beautifully printed. 32mo. price Is. 6d. 

Hall’s (Bp.) Balm of Gilead.’ Beaatifully 
printed in 32mo. price 1s. 6d. 

Helps to Devotion; Morning and Evening 
Prayers for every day in the week, adapted for 
the use of Families, with short Prayers for 

rticular occasions. By the Rev. H. Tattam, 

. A. F.R.S. L. Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, Bed- 
ford, and Minister of the Episcopal Church at 
Amsterdam. Hatchard. 2s. 

Review of the Condact of the Directors of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and of 
their Administration on the Continent. By 
Robert Haldane, Esq. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Elegant Letter-writer; or, a Selection 
of Epistles on the most familiar, interesting, 
and instructive subjects which English litera- 
ture affords. 

, Morning Meditations ; or, a Series of Reflec- 
tions on various passages of Holy Scriptare, 
and Scriptaral Poetry for every dey in the 
year. Boards, 5s. 


Harrison’s Songs in the Night ; beautife! 
printed in 32mo. price Is. 6d. sa " 

Clarke’s Scripture Promises: in French. 
Boards, 2s. 

Hymns by the Rev. Casar Malan, of Geneva. 
Translated into English Verse. Boards, 2s. 

A Treatise on the Necessity of being Born 
Again, as stated in Seriptare. By the Rev. 
Henry Gipps, LL.B. 1s. 6d. 

The Domestic Preacher; or, Short Dis- 
courses fromthe Original MSS. of some emi- 
nent Ministers. Two vols. Boards, 8s. 

An Address to the Inbabitants of Eu yon 
the Iniquity of the Slave-trade, issued by the 
people commonly called Quakers. 

Poetical Trifles. By a Youth. Boards, 3s. 

Time’s Telescope for 1826; or, a Complete 
Guide to the Almanack: to which is prefixed 
an Essay on the Physical Powers, Intellectual 
Faculties, and Moral Perceptions of Man. By 
Thomas Myers, LL.D. Boards, 9s 

Essays on the Evidences, Doctrines, aud 
Practical Operation of Christianity. By Joseph 
John Gurney. 8vo. Boards, 10s. 6d. 

Statements respecting the Profits of Mining 
in England. By John Taylor. 2s. 6d. 

Six Letters on the Past Operations and 
Fatare Prospects of Joint Stock Companies. 
By John Wilks, junr. Esq. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1825. 
Boards, 10s. 6d. Illustrated with 20 humorous 
— and a splendid Portrait of Sir Walter 

cott. 

Specimens of Ancient Decorations from 
Pompeii. By John Goldicut. 6 guineas. 

Sketches of the Character, Manners, and 
Present State of the Highlanders of Scotland. 
By Major-General David Stewart. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Boards, £1. 8s. 

The Seven First Cantos of the Messiah. 
A Poem, by Klopstock ; Translated into Eng- 

y Jane Grey, and her Times. George 
Howard. Boards, 12s. : 
Preparing for Publication. 

A Compendions Dictionary of the Mercantile 
Law and Practice: deduced from the latest 
Aathors. Adapted to Counting-houses. By 
James Morrison, Accountant. 

Speedily will be published, Early Metrical 
Tales: including the oy of Sir Egeir, 
Sir Gryme, and Sir Gray Steil. 

The Rev. Christopher Anderson is about to 
put to press a Work, called ‘‘ The Constita- 
tion of the Human Family.” 

Mr. George Faltonis about to publish “ Les- 
sons adapted to the Capacities of Children ; 
with a Vocabulary,” in one vol » 12mo. 

Preparing for publication, in one volume, 4to. 
uniformly printed with Dr. Todd’s edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, ‘‘ Etymons of English 
By John Thompson, M, R. I. and 

A. 8. 

Speedily will be published, in one neat pocket 
volume, royal 18mo. The New French Manual, 
and Traveller’s Companion. By Gabriel Su- 
heme F.S.S.A., Teacher of French, Edin- 


urgh. 

Mathematical Tables; containing improved 
Tables of Logarithms of Nambers, Logarithmic 
Sines, Tangents, Secants, &c. 8vo. By Wil- 
liam Galbraith, A. M., Lecturer on Mathema- 
tics, Edinburgh. 
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1 Commercial Retrospect for 1825. 119] 
The Edinburgh Ge ical and Historical | Mr. J. H. Druery will have ready for publi- 
Atlas. This Work, whie will be printed on | cation early in January, in a Post Octavo Vo- 
Royal folio, the Maps on fall-sheet Drawing | lume, illustrated with Plates, “ An Historical 
Royal, will covtain all the Maps asaally given | and Topographical Description of Great Yare 
in a General Atlas, with some peculiar to itself, | mouth, in Norfolk, inclading the 16 Parishes 
It is calculated that the Letter-press accom- | and Hamlets of the Half-hundred of Lothing- 
ying the Maps will be equal to 1400 pages | land, in Suffolk; the Descent of the Stafford 
fe is to be published in Monthly Half- | Barony, with other Genealogical Notices of 
crown Numbers. Families in the Neighbourhood; and a correct 
A New Weekly Publication, entitled ‘‘ The | account of the Charches, Monasteries, Heral- 
irit and Manners of the Age,” will appear on | dic and Monumental Remains, &c. 
the 7th of January: to be condacted by the The Mother’s Magazine, and Infant’s Friend ; 
Author of the “ Evangelical Rambler.” in which will be included, the Transactions of 
In the course of January will be published, a | the Infant School Society. ’ i= 
Second Edition of the Remains and Memoir of | The Rev. T. H. Horne, M. A. is preparing for 
the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, Author of the | publication a New Edition of his Manual, en- 
Poem on the Burial of Sir John Moore. By the | titled “‘ Deism Refuted; or, Plain Reasons for 
Reyv.J. A. Russel, M. A. In one volume, 8vo. | being a Christian.” In one vol. 8vo. 


COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT, LONDON, 2911 DECEMBER, 1825. 


takin i f the general trade of the country during the past year, we have a task to perform, that 

will one ip ceusemibened by = who have not pursued a course of steady, prudent, and oh business; 

and to such, the occurrences we are about to relate, may prove a useful lesson of warning and precaution 
inst similar infatuation at some future period of time. 


wealt! 
expected supplies, or the deliveries for home-use or exports, (though so important to be known and acted upon,} 


their names, through the accommodation of brokers. _ : 

The article which first eugaged public attention, was Nutmegs ;—certainly, they were at a price exceed- 
ingly cheap ;—for several preceding years, the country had been working up the stock left in the islands of 
Banda and Amboyna, and shi; to this country at the general peace: the price at successive sales of the 
East India Company, was as low as 2s. 6d. per 46. in bond; but, when public attention became directed 
towards them, they quickly advanced to 12s. 6d. per 44. Other spices, in turn, hecame equally objects of atten- 
tion. It would be a curious exemplification of the folly of the times, to shew by a statement, the amount of 

that lost this year by acts of absolute indiscretion. We do not mean to enter upon the 
uiry, but briefly observe, that by the article of Nutmegs only, there has been lost not less than £100,000; 
by the article of Raw Cotton, not less than £3,800,000. 

The attention of speculators was directed in turn, to Cotton, Saltpetre, Tallow, Tobacco, Coffee, Sugar, 

es, Drugs, &c. A sudden advance of prices yielded to the adventurers extraordinarily great profits, and 
the frenzy Fiftased itself widely among merchants, capitalists, clerks, shopkeepers, and apprentices.—A few 
articles here subjoined, to sh the | tably b 


are ew the rapid advance occasioned by y 
8. d. £s. d. & 8. F 8. 
Cotton, from 10 rose to 1 Spelter, from 0 rose to 
Nutmegs, - 26- -- 
Mace, --50- -+--+100 Coffee - 50---+- 6 2 
Prices, in the course of three months, attained an unnatural elevation ; which was occasioned by the 
whirlwind of ve enterprise.—This state of things could be but of short continuance, as subsequent 
mat th 


is period, many allurements were held out to public adventurers in Joint Stock Compenien, no 
less delusive than what took place in the great bubble year of 1721, and, generally speaking, they have met 

same disastrous fate. ‘(he abundance of money accommodation afforded facilities, that stimulated in no 
small degree the spirit of adventure. In August, the Real del Monte shares were at £1500 premium. Early 
in December, they were reduced to £5; and this-day, they are at £100: so much for ideal ape | 

Things so contrary to well-regulated system, could not proceed long without a check :—merchandise 
retrograded in y ys to nearly its former value, and many of the an panies, with all their fascinat- 
ing and glittering prospects, vanished—leaving uo hope or prospect of remuneration to the deluded victims. 

The altered state of affairs has been productive of extended commercial embarrassments and numerous 
failures,—confidence, so essentially y in ntile pursuits, has received a shock that time only will 
relieve, and funded property has likewise par‘icipated in the gloom of the markets. 

At this critical period, and under circumstances involving a certain degree of risk, the Bank and Bankers 
found it necessary to curtail their issue, and mercantile houses of the first respectability, with difficulty 

btained di adequate to keep up the circulation of floating commercial capital ; hence, a scarcity of 

money accommodation was felt at a moment when it was most wanted; the means of upholding markets 
being withdrawn, occasioned a decline in many articles from 40 to 80 per cent. We may fairly presume, 
under circumstances which at present exist, that trade will not speedily be restored to confidence, nor sales 

on the great scale, without submitting to a sacrifice. 

In concluding these remarks, we have the satisfaction to observe, that, during the late Session of Parliament, 

ernment has been diligently occupied in reducing the duties on the smpertetine of raw articles used in 
manufacture, as well as on such as afford a strong inducement to smuggling. Manufactured*goods, and 
those likewise which form the principal branches of skill and industry, may now be imported at moderate 
duties—few articles being taxed beyond 30 per cent. The Legislature have also brought to maturity, after 
long-bestowed pains, the law for regulating the Sane and Measures of the Kingdom ;—an uniformity ia 
which is unquestionably of the planet importance. ‘The Laws respecting Commerce are consolidated ; by 
which nearly five hundred acts in the statute-book are dispensed with ;—and the monies and exchange of Ireland 
are same with those of tte 

us, T a peace of ten years, we ma tefully acknow a prospects of our conntry, 

best interests, are in a condition that of prospe: We enjoy peace wi all the world ; 
our internal regulations are improving ; and we may fairly anticipate that, ere long, the liberal policy of this 
country, in regard to other nations as respects Duties, will be followed by reciprocal acts of accomms : 
we cannot, however, expect that a em 80 new, will be all at once adopted by other countries. 

The numerous bankruptcies, and stoppages in town and country, among bankers, bill brokers, merchants, 
“i Son ae December, will, we hope, prove a warning beacon to those who coin paper money 
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ee At the close of the year 1824, the general petoes of merchandise were moderate ; but we had not advance pe eh Sivas 
fo far into the following year, when speculative demand, toward which all classes of persons lent their aid, gave ob: pats Sie 
af to commerce a new feature. The probability of realizing profit, stimulated speculators, at an hazard, to invests 7 eh rare 
4 were suincientiy weighed at this precarious Gime. 
At the period to which we allude, the English Funds were exceedingly high, and, no doubt, had “Se 
; , tendency to induce capitalists to sell out stock, and seek an investment more eligible than the public Funds i — 
ee afforded.—A mania took possession of all classes; not those only who had property sufficient to cover their x : 
- { urchases, but many likewise who had not fands beyond paying the temporary deposit for merchandise held an 
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